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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 



OF A 



CLEVER WOMAN. 



CHAPTER I. 



Charlotte Morris was the maiden name of 
the lady whose life and character as maid, 
wife, and widow, it is my purpose to exhibit 
to the reader in the following pages. 

There is nothing very romantic or exciting 
in her history ; but if it bears the stamp of 
truth, it may not be altogether without in- 
terest ; for, however widely scattered, or 
variously placed human beings may be, they 
never fail to recognize a family likeness to 
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2 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OP 

their race, whenever a tolerably faithful portrait 
of one of them is placed before their eyes ; 
and whenever this occurs, a certain degree of 
interest is sure to be excited. 

Mr. Robert Morris, the father of my heroine, 
who was a banker by profession, and a gen- 
tleman by courtesy, continued for many years 
to exercise his calling with good discretion 
and with fair success ; but my narrative will 
not begin with any preciseness of detail, till a 
year or two after he had quitted business, and 
then he was Hving in a very comfortable house 
in Gloucester Place, with an income of fifteen 
hundred a-year, and one only daughter, who 
had just completed her seventeenth year. 

His wife had then been dead for several 
years ; but he had never been tempted to 
marry again, partly, perhaps, because the 
reminiscences of his wedded life were not of 
the placid, peaceful character which would 
have made him wish for a renewal of that state 
of existence. For the late Mrs. Morris, 
though considered by all her acquaintance as 
a remarkably sensible woman, had not hit 
upon the right way of managing her husband. 

Yet he was, in truth, of a nature to be 
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managed very easily, and without enduring 
any great suffering in the process, had it been 
carried on quietly ; but it was not in the 
nature of Mrs. Morris to do anything quietly, 
while, unfortunately, it was not in the nature 
of her husband to like any thing that was not 
done quietly; and the consequence of this 
was, that when Mrs. Morris died, Mr. Morris 
secretly made a vow that he would never 
marry again. 

And this vow was most religiously kept to 
the end of his Hfe. 

After the first emotions which he experienced 
upon finding hhnself a widower had, in some 
degree, subsided, the worthy and tranquil- 
spirited gentleman would have felt himself to 
be in a condition of more than ordinary ex- 
emption from the cares and vexations of 
human existence, had it not been for remem- 
bering that he had a tall, stout, fiourishing 
young daughter of nine years old, and that he 
did not very well know what to do with her. 

But Mr. Morris was a kind-hearted, con- 
scientious man, and he had not meditated 
long upon the subject, before a scheme sug- 
gested itself to him, which seemed to unite 
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4 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

more than one advantage, and which, as it 
pleased him the more, the more he dwelt upon 
it, had speedily the effect of not only relieving 
his mind from this great anxiety, but of 
soothing his kindly feelings by suggesting the 
very agreeable idea that, while doing his duty 
towards his little daughter, he might perform 
an act of very useful charity towards the 
sister of his late (God preserve her soul in 
peace !) and highly-respected wife. 

This sister-in-law was a widow, and a very 
poor one; for her worthless husband had 
spent all his own fortune, and hers too ; and 
she was, moreover, childless. She was, also, 
a very gentle-tempered woman, a fact which 
Mr. Morris had very satisfactorily ascertained 
during the life-time of his departed lady, who 
had by no means confined the demonstrations 
of her own lively temper to himself; and 
many was the time, and oft, that he had wit- 
nessed scenes^, between the gentle Mrs. Buck- 
hurst and his spirited wife, which had left a 
strong impression upon his mind, that there 
certainly was no very great moral or mental 
resemblance between them. 

Let it not, however, be for a moment sup- 
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posed, that good Mr. Morris was in the least 
degree tempted to infringe any law, whether 
repealed or not, which refused its sanction to 
a marriage between brothers and sisters-in-law. 

Nothing of the kind ever entered his head ; 
nothing of the kind ever entered his heart. 

But he thought, and very justly, that she 
would be likely to make him an excellent 
housekeeper, and he thought, too, that, with 
the assistance of abundance of masters, his 
very important and precious little daughter 
might be educated to his heart's content, with- 
out his having to submit to the painful pen- 
ance of sending her to school. 

His fondness for her partook of, and ac- 
corded with, the general tone of his character 
in a very harmonious degree. It was quiet and 
placid, with no touch of any of that vehement 
sort of affection, which is so often found to 
produce more pain than pleasure. He liked 
very much to be amused, when little or no 
exertion of his own was necessary to produce 
the effect ; and the follies and even the wilful- 
ness of the vivacious little heiress were admi- 
rably well calculated for the purpose. 

She was by no means a crying child ; if she 
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had been, she would probably have been sent 
to school as soon after the funeral of her 
mother as convenient; but, as instead of 
crying she strutted about in her new black 
frock with infinite glee, and declared that she 
liked it better than all her other frocks, be- 
cause it made her look so old and womanly, 
her surviving parent felt that his departed 
spouse had decidedly left him a treasure, and 
one that he would keep as long as he pos- 
sibly could, or at any rate till some splendid 
marriage should come in her way. 

My heroine's father was not what could be 
properly called a proud man, but he might have 
been fairly classed as a vain one. He was vain 
of his good house, of his weU-fumished draw- 
ing-rooms, of the goodness of the wine with 
which he regaled his guests, whenever he had 
obtained permission to invite any ; and he was 
vain of the comfortably clear fifteen hundred 
a-year which his industry and prudence had 
enabled him to realize. The sensations pro- 
duced by all this were very pleasant, now that 
he found himself in a sufficiently tranquil 
state of mind to dwell upon them ; and the 
vivacity and rosy cheeks of his now unscolded 
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little girl seemed to open to him a prospect of 
enjoyment of the same gratifying kind. 

The consequence of all these pleasant medi- 
tations was his setting off exactly twenty-four 
hours after his daughter's lively observation on 
her black frock, to make a morning visit to 
the widow Buckhurst. 

Nature never, perhaps, produced a more 
capricious contrast of character in one family, 
than when she gave Mrs. Buckhurst to be 
sister to Mrs. Morris. 

Having said this, no further description of 
her te?iper and manners can be necessary, as 
whatever else remains to be known concerning 
her, is sure to be developed in the following 
pages ; for Mr. Morris's civil proposal that she 
should for the future take up her abode with 
him, was received with unaffected, and very 
earnest gratitude; and all preHminaries re- 
specting her immediate removal from her com- 
fortless lodging, on the second floor of a small 
house in Store Street, to the thoroughly com- 
fortable apartment proposed for her in the 
house of her brother-in-law, were got through 
with a degree of celerity, which clearly proved 
that the parties concerned in the business. 
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were very sincerely desirous to have the change 
effected with as little loss of time as possible. 

" Is aunt Buckhurst going to be here always, 
papa?" said Charlotte, on seeing the large 
heavy box, which looked more like a venerable 
" old oak chesty than a travelling trunk, con- 
veyed into the apartment prepared for its 
owner. 

" Yes, my dear ; she is going to stay here 
always," replied her father, " and I hope you 
are glad to hear it/' 

"Glad? What should I be glad about? 
She never gave me any thing pretty in her Hfe, 
and I don't think she knows what cake 
means ; and she has no more cleverness about 
playing at anything, than if she were your 
great arm-chair. No, indeed, I am not at all 
glad." 

" But you are not very sorry, I hope, are 
you, my dear ?" said her father coaxingly . 

" Sorry ? What for ? Good gracious ! no, 
papa ! I don't care at all about it, one way or 
the other," she replied, with rather a majestic 
toss of the head. " I shan't mind her any 
more than if she was the table. I never do." 

The peace-loving widower had acquired so 
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strong an aversion for any thing and every 
thing that seemed to threaten discussion and 
consequent dispute, that the only sign of dis- 
approbation which he ventured to display upon 
hearing this rather alarming declaration, was 
a very gentle shake of the head ; but he just 
ventured to say, by way of a hint : " Well, 
well, my pretty Charlotte ! I dare say you will 
always be a very good girl, and then every 
thing will go on smoothly and well." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

During the five or six important years which 
followed, the education of my heroine appeared 
to be going on very prosperously ; that is to 
say, she learned to read and to spell with 
facility, had become a desperately indefatigable 
little dancer, and a rapid and indiscriminate 
reader of every thing that came in her way. 
Moreover, she had learned the catechism, and 
the multiplication tables by rote, and could both 
write and cast up a sum correctly. 

This is a full and true catalogue^of her accom- 
plishments, for she had stoutly and steadfastly 
resisted all attempts to;teax5h her music or draw- 
ing ; but, nevertheless, she so speedily acquired 
and so steadily retained the reputation of being 
a remarkably clever young woman, that, while 
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studying her character, one might have been 
led to doubt the advantage of a more ex- 
tended and more varied system of study. 

Her copious and very general reading, 
doubtless, did a good deal towards obtaining 
this reputation for her ; but her keen look-out 
upon the world, probably, did more still. But 
we must not thus forestall the result of her 
education, in describing its progress. 

When Mrs. Buckhurst had quietly estab- 
lished herself in her new home, and made 
herself practically acquainted with all the little 
details in the management of the house, towards 
which Mr. Morris particularly wished to direct 
her attention, she ventured to ask Miss Char- 
lotte whether it would not be a good plan for 
her to spend an hour or two the first thing 
after breakfast, every morning, in doing 
her lessons in the library, instead of lying 
upon the drawing-room sofa reading story- 
books. 

In return to this gentle question. Miss Char- 
lotte very unceremoniously replied : " No, 
aunt Buckhurst, I think it would be a very 
bad plan indeed ; and what's more, I won't." 

Any rejoinder to so spirited a reply was 
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12 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

quite beyond the power of Mrs. Buekhurst, and 
a day or two passed without any further allu- 
sion to the subject. But the worthy woman 
did not feel quite at rest in her conscience, as 
she saw day after day pass away without any 
re-appearance of the slates and copy-books, 
which she knew used to be in daily requisition 
(though the theme of incessant scolding) 
during the life-time of her sister; and at 
length she screwed her courage to the task of 
begging Mr. Morris to let her have a few 
minutes* conversation with him, some morning, 
before he went to the bank. 

Mr. Morris stared at her with a mingled 
expression of surprise and alarm. 

It had been a pretty nearly daily practice 
with his departed wife, to request "a few 
minutes' conversation with him before he went 
to the bank ;" and as these parting conversa- 
tions were invariably devoted to grumbling on 
every theme she could think of, and to re- 
proaches for pretty nearly every fault which it 
was possible for any man, not within danger 
of hanging or transportation, to commit, it is 
not wonderful that he should be a good deal 
startled, and not a little alarmed by these well- 
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known words of evil omen, addressed to him 
by an individual whom he had rashly attached 
to his household, chiefly because he believed 
that she was the very least likely of all woman- 
kind so to address him. 

For a moment he stood doubtful whether 
to escape by flight, or more manfully to 
avoid all such hateful and ghost-like visita- 
tions for the future, by letting the requested 
interview end by giving Mrs. Buckhurst 
notice that he had reason to think the scheme 
of their living together was not likely to 
answer, and that the sooner it was brought to 
a conclusion the better. 

No sooner had this effectual remedy sug- 
gested itself, than he civilly told his meek 
sister-in-law, he was at her service that mo- 
ment, if she had anything which she wished 
to communicate to him ; and, thereupon, she 
at once led the way to the library, and 
having closed the door, proceeded with a de- 
gree of timidity which very effectually re- 
moved his alarm, to explain her fears lest the 
hours of his absence from, home were not 
passed by his daughter exactly in the manner 
he would approve. 
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Mr. Morris was not particularly well ac- 
quainted with the ordinary routine of young 
ladies' education, but he knew enough to 
make him aware that his lively, clever little 
Charlotte might certainly pass her time more 
advantageously than by lying on the sofa, and 
reading story-books. He remembered that 
she was his heiress, and that he intended her 
to make a great marriage; and that if she 
were not taught to do something besides lying 
about and reading story-books, this great 
marriage might be very difficult to bring about. 

He, therefore, not only listened to Mrs. 
Buckhurst's statement with great attention, 
but thanked her cordially for giving him so 
useful a hint. Sending her to school he had 
made up his mind to consider as absolutely 
impossible ; and he now confessed to his re- 
spectful listener, that the having a governess 
to live in his house would be very particularly 
disagreeable to him. 

" What on earth, then, am I to do, to set 
all this right ?" he exclaimed, so despondingly, 
as greatly to touch the kind heart of Mrs. 
Buckhurst, adding, in a tone which expressed 
more of despair than hope ; " Don't you think 
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that if you were to take courage and try — 
don't you think, Mrs. Buckhurst, that you 
could at last make her mind you?" 

Had the nature of the worthy woman he 
thus addressed been a little less scrupulously 
honest, she would assuredly have given him an 
encouraging answer, merely from pity, but not 
even for pity could she say what was not true, 
and she therefore ' replied with a deep sigh, 
and with her eyes meekly fixed upon the 
carpet, " No, sir, I do not." 

"Well! my dear, good woman! then we 
must try something else. To tell you the 
honest truth, I do think that she is much too 
clever to be easily managed by any body, 
and, therefore, as to trying to manage her in 
little things, I shall vote for our both giving it 
up altogether; and I don't know that we 
shall be any of us much the worse for it, for 
she is as quick as lightning, and would be 
likely enough to hit upon what was best to be 
done, before you or I had half done thinking 
about it. But in the matter of learning ac- 
complishments, that is altogether another ques- 
tion. When I die, Mrs. Buckhurst, she will 
have fifteen hundred per annum, rather more 
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than less, and a girl with that fortune must 
know something beyond just reading, you 
know, Mrs. Buckhurst. But how I am to set 
about getting her taught, is the mystery.*' 

" Well, sir, as to that, I think I do know a 
way to help you," replied Mrs. Buckhurst, 
cheerfully. " I quite agree with you in the 
notion that a very clever, well-taught young 
lady living always in the house might be con- 
sidered as rather an incumbrance. You. my 
dear sir, would always know your place a great 
deal too well to amuse yourself, or her either, 
with learned talk, you know, sir, about a great 
many things which perhaps you would under- 
stand quite as well as herself. But as for such a 
poor ignorant person as I am, I should be 
sure to appear in her eyes as not one bit better 
than the housemaid, and, therefore, it is plain 
that there could be no very agreeable com- 
panionship for either of us." 

" Don't say a word more about it, Mrs. Buck- 
hurst," replied Mr. Morris sharply. " I have 
told you already that nothing should make me 
submit to having a governess in the house. 
It is exactly the sort of thing I most abomi- 
nate, so there's an end, if you please, of all 
discussion on that subject.*' 
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** I never will name it again, sir !" returned 
his half-frightened counsellor. " What I was 
going to mention was altogether a different 
sort of thing. I am told, sir, that it is becoming 
. very much the fashion, and among the very- 
gen teelest people, to have an accomplished 
lady come in for three or four hours every day 
to give lessons; and when the lessons are 
finished, off she goes again, without plaguing 
any body, old or young ; and it seems to me, 
sir, that this would be the very best plan in the 
world for your dear, clever little Charlotte." 

Mr. Morris remained silent for a minute or 
two, and then replied, in a tone which mani- 
fested a very marked improvement in the 
state of his temper and spirits — "Upon my 
word, Mrs. Buckhurst, I think that sounds 
reasonable enough, and at any rate I am quite 
willing that the scheme should be tried. If it 
should not answer, why then you know we 
must think of something else. All that I shall 
make a point of is, that Charlotte should never 
be made to cry. But it is you, my dear, good 
woman, who must settle it all, for I know no 
more which way to turn in order to find one 
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of those moveable governesses, than how to 
find a gold field on Salisbury plain." 

" It will be the greatest of all possible plea- 
sures to me, if I can be serviceable to you in 
any way !" replied Mrs. Buckhurst cheerfuUy ; 
" and I do think I may be able to help you 
here, for I know a lady who has two little 
girls, the eldest just the age of Charlotte, who 
are receiving their education in this manner, 
and I heard my friend say the other day, that 
her governess had lost one of her other pupils, 
in consequence of the family's going abroad." 

"Well then, my worthy sister-in-law, T 
leave the whole business of the arrangement 
to you. I will beg you to settle about the 
terms of pajnnent, and the hours of attendance, 
all of which you must understand a great deal 
better than I do," said Mr. Morris, with the 
happy voice and aspect of a man who suddenly 
finds himself relieved from a great embar- 
rassment. 

" And now," he added, " I will say good bye, 
till we meet at dinner, by which time I flatter 
myself you may have made some progress in 
the negociation." 

*' I will do my very best that it shall be all 
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settled before dinner-time," returned Mrs. 
Buckhurst, zealously ; " but — but," she added, 
la3dng her hand upon the arm of Mr. Morris, 
to prevent his leaving the room before he had 
heard the last words, which she was so evi- 
dently anxious to utter — " but it is yoUy dear 
sir, and not I, if you please, who must explain 
all about it to Charlotte ; I don't think the 

s 

plan will answer if she thinks it is my in- 
vention." 

" I don't think it much signifies whether I 
tell her of it, or you. I hope you don't find 
her rebellious, Mrs. Buckhurst ?" 

" Rebellious, Mr. Morris ? Oh dear me ! 
that is such a very strong word! What I 
mean is, that Charlotte is so very clever herself, 
that she knows, as well as you or I do, how to 
judge of cleverness in others, and we can 
neither of us blame her, can we, because she 
thinks you cleverer than me." 

"It is all very right and proper, plerhaps, 
that girls should look up with more respect to 
their father, than to any body else," he replied ; 
"but that is no reason why she should not 
pay dutiful attention to you. So, on the 
whole, Mrs. Buckhurst, T think it will be 
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better for you to tell her of the new plan we 
have decided upon/' 

And having pronounced these words very 
much with the air of a man who was speaking 
his real opinion, Mr. Morris again turned 
away, aud proposed to leave the room. 

But Mrs. Buckhurst, in spite of all her 
natural and habitual timidity, seemed on this 
occasion to be armed with more than common 
firmness ; for with a rapid movement, which 
almost amounted to a spring, she again 
seized upon the arm of her retreating brother- 
in-law, and said, in an accent of resolute 
determination, which could not be mistaken, 
** I cannot do it, sir ! indeed, and indeed I 
cannot!" 

Whether the faithful widower of the late 
Mrs. Morris had any latent consciousness on 
his mind that it was just possible his clever, 
lively little Charlotte might inherit some slight 
shade of character from her mother, may be 
doubtful ; but if it was so, he deserved very 
considerable credit for the sort of courageous 
firmness with which he replied. — " Very well, 
Mrs. Buckhurst ! very well ! you need not say 
any more about telling Charlotte, Til undertake 
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that part of the business myself, and the sooner 
you set about your part the better/' 

" I will not lose an hour, sir ! " was her 
earnest reply ; and then they parted, mutually 
well pleased; for good Mr. Morris himself, 
notwithstanding his particularly strong anti- 
pathy to all business-like discussions with 
the fair sex, was not altogether insensible to 
the flattering conviction which had been forced 
upon him, that he wob more likely to have 
something approaching to authoritative in- 
fluence over his blooming young daughter 
than any one else. 

Both the parties to the compact thus made 
performed their respective tasks promptly and 
well. The " moveable governess " was found 
to be fortunately at liberty to dispose of her- 
self, from nine till any hour which might be 
named not later than two ; upon hearing which 
agreeable statement, Mrs. Buckhurst immedi- 
ately and rather eagerly proposed that she 
should dine with her pupil at half-past one, an 
arrangement which her timid use of the house- 
keeping authority vested in her might have 
shrunk from making, had it not been from her 
conscientious and very well-founded mistrust 
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of her own influence in restricting the appetite 
of her flourishing young niece to such regula- 
tions as might be needful for the preservation of 
health. 

But Mr. Morris, though a prudent, was by 
no means a stingy man; and so far from 
objecting to this arrangement, he evidently 
approved it, even without being enlightened 
by any hint from the gentle Mrs. Buckhurst 
as to her private reasons for wishing it. 

Within a week after this important scheme 
was decided upon, it was put in action ; the 
steady, stedfast, sturdy, well-drilled Miss 
Smith was invested with full authority to 
awaken the intellect, and cultivate the talents, 
of Mr. Morris's heiress in the manner which 
she thought best calculated to bring her great 
abilities into action. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The advice of Mrs. Buckhurst was perhaps 
the very best and most profitable that could 
have been given, under the circumstances. 
The abilities of my heroine were exactly such 
as to profit rapidly by the exertions of a zeal- 
ous and painstaking instructor. 

Had the temper of the little gu*l appeared 
of a softer quality, it is probable that Miss 
Smith, who was a clear-headed, sensible woman, 
would have followed a very different system 
with her ; but though still an unmarried 
governess. Miss Smith was far from being a 
youug woman, and the years whicH had passed 
over her since she had entered upon her labo- 
rieujs career, would have been still more weari- 
som e and barren of amusement than she had 
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actually found them, had she not taken a good 
deal of interest, partly whimsical, partly philo- 
sophical, in studying the endless varieties of 
character exhibited by her successive pupils. 

This study, however, had long ceased to be 
merely the source of speculative amusement ; 
she had now, and for many years past, made 
it exceedingly useful to her, and to her pupils 
too, for it spared both parties from vainly giving 
time and labour in any direction, where nature 
. forbade all reasonable hope of obtaining the 
object aimed at. 

In the present case Miss Smith very speedily 
closed the pianoforte, after inducing Mr. 
Morris to listen to her plain-spoken assurances 
— that it was impossible, from the formation 
of her hearing organs, that Miss Charlotte 
should ever receive pleasure herself, or impart 
pleasure to others, by endeavouring to make 
herself a musician. 

The study of drawing very speedily followed 
that of music. Miss Smith possessed both 
taste and judgment, and greatly as she wished 
to find profitable occupation for herself during 
the precious hours from nine till two, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether she would not 
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have preferred a daily dinner with Duke Hum- 
phrey, to the misery of attempting to engraft 
the fine arts upon her new pupU. 

The task of leading her to improve her 
faculties, and increase her amusements by 
reading, was a very diflFerent affair. Here she 
found her apt enough. She acquired the 
power of reading French too, with more than 
common facility ; her hand-writing also was 
very carefully attended to, and prospered well ; 
and it soon became the chief difficulty of the 
" moveable governess" to keep her pupil from 
more promiscuous reading, both in French and 
English, than she quite approved. 

But Miss Smith's keen study of incipient 
character had led her to discover other traits 
in Charlotte Morris than her inaptitude to 
acquire music and drawing. The species of 
sturdy wilfulness which she doubtless inherited 
from her mother was soon obvious to her new 
governess ; and for some time (not very long) 
she meditated a good deal on the subject, and 
made sundry attempts to soften and control 
it. But perceiving that she evidently did 
more harm, by making herself an object of 
dislike, than good, by pointing out the faults 
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she wished to correct, she deliberately gave up 
the attempt, and confined her efibrts to giving 
as much useful information, both by reading 
and conversation, as it was in her power to do. 

In this manner they went on very peaceably 
together, till the young lady had completed 
her sixteenth year ; and then, although no very 
strong degree of sympathy existed between 
them on subjects in general, they both began 
to be aware, very nearly at the same time, 
that the one had taught, and that the other 
had learnt, pretty nearly enough -for the at- 
tainment of the objects for which they had 
been brought together. 

The young lady had hinted this, with very 
intelUgible plainness, once or twice before Miss 
Smith had made up her muid to declare to 
the father and aunt her own persuasion that 
her pupil was so well inclined to study by 
herself, as no longer to require the attendance 
of a governess to assist her. 

But at length, finding herself accidentally 
tete-a-tete with Mrs. Buckhurst, the consci- 
entious governess opened the subject by saying, 
that "Miss Charlotte was certainly a very 
clever girl, and that she did not think she was 
in need of a governess any longer." 
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Greatly was Miss Smith surprised by the 
manner iu which this intimation was received 
by the aunt of her pupil. Mrs. Buckhurst 
clasped her hands together in a very convulsive 
sort of manner, gazed silently in the face of 
the governess for a moment, and then burst 
into a violent flood of tears. 

Miss Smith was indeed greatly surprised. 
Nothing, certainly, could be more perfectly 
unbroken than the harmony in which these 
two ladies had met together at the luncheon- 
dinner table during the last five years ; never- 
theless, as nothing had ever passed between 
them which could rationally lead the other to 
suppose she had inspired an attachment likely 
to produce so violent a burst of grief when 
their separation was alluded to, Miss Smith 
felt somewhat at a loss how to receive it ; but 
she behaved now, as she always did, with great 
propriety. She thanked Mrs. Buckhurst quietly, 
but gratefully, for the interest thus shewn for 
her ; adding, that she trusted she should not 
lose sight of her entirely, for that she should 
never cease to remember the uniform kindness 
with which she had been treated by her during 
the long period of her attendance on Miss 
Morris. 
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This was said so cordially, and so evidently 
with sincerity, that had the tears flowed from 
the cause Miss Smith assigned to them, they 
could scarcely have flowed on so perseveringly. 
But, in fact, poor Mrs. Buckhurst was too 
completely overcome by the unexpected shock 
she had received, to have the power to stop 
them. 

Poor, good woman ! she really was very much 
to be pitied. Her life had not been a happy 
one, and very decidedly the last five years had 
been the most enjoyable part of her existence ; 
for Mr. Morris had been very kind to her, 
and she had enjoyed the comfort of feeling 
that she had been useful to him in return ; 
for as a housekeeper, she was indeed absolutely 
perfect — nothing was ever forgotten — no neg- 
ligence ever permitted, nor any scolding ever 
heard. 

On the other hand, nobody had scolded her. 
The interval between the departure of the 
governess and the return of the father was 
usually divided between a walk with her 
niece, attended by a smart footman, and 
writing or reading on the part of Miss Char- 
lotte, which left the gentle Mrs. Buckhurst at 
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entire liberty to knit socks, read the newspaper, 
and look over the household accounts, in the 
most perfect peace and quietness. 

Mrs. Buckhurst was not an imaginative 
person, but, nevertheless, she instantly saw in 
her mind's eye the difference which the dis- 
appearance of Miss Smith would probably cause 
in her existence ; and the most painful feeling 
of all arose from the conviction which imme- 
diately took possession of her, that the state- 
ment of Miss Smith was incontrovertible, and 
that Charlotte had in truth learnt all that it 
was in Miss Smith's power to teach her. 

This conviction, however, painful as it was, 
soon became useful to her, for it saved her 
from the selfish weakness of attempting any 
remonstrance ; all she said was, when at 
length she withdrew her handkerchief from 
her eyes — " I dare say you are quite right, 
Miss Smith ; but, indeed, I am very sorry you 
are going !" 

It may easily be imagined that the young lady 
herself, who certainly was not unconscious of 
her own abilities, did not offer any remon- 
strance on hearing of the proposed change in 
the manner of her existence. She had long 
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thought that her own ideas on most subjects 
were very greatly in advance of any which 
poor, dear, plodding Miss Smith was capable 
of conceiving, and the prospect of having for 
the future the entire command of her own 
time, and her own studies, was extremely 
agreeable to her. 

Neither was Miss Smith's assurance that his 
daughter had really acquired all, which it was 
in her power to teach her, at all surprising to 
Mr. Morris. He thought his daughter by 
many degrees the cleverest and best-informed 
girl he had 'ever met with ; and he anticipated 
with almost as much confidence, and almost 
as much pleasure as herself, the brilliant 
figure she would make when introduced to his 
friends as a grown-up young lady. 

The conge of Miss Smith was, indeed, well- 
timed in more respects than one ; for Mr. 
Morris had for some months past been 
engaged in settling accounts with his partners 
in the ' bank, preparatory to his withdrawing 
his capital from the firm, and altogether re- 
tiring from business. 

It had long been his intention to take a 
larger house, and in a more fashionable situ- 
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ation, whenever he made up his mmd to live 
as an idle gentleman, to whom a mile or two 
of additional distance from the Exchange would 
be no inconvenience ; and the idea of having 
a tall, handsome-looking" womanly daughter 
to do the honours of this new house was very 
agreeable to him. 

The banking concern in which he had for so 
many years been profitably engaged, was much 
too well managed to render the act of retire- 
ment from it an affair of any difficulty ; and 
though he withdrew his share of the capital 
because he thought, that if a woman's fortune 
was in money, it was always best to place it in 
the Funds, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the doing so was productive of no incon- 
venience to his partners; his place being 
immediately supplied by the nephew of one of 
them, who was in all respects well qualified 
for the position. 

All this important business was settled both 
rapidly and judiciously ; a very pretty and 
commodious house was taken in Gloucester 
Place, and workmen sent in to paint and paper 
it from top to bottom, in excellent style. 

Mr. Morris had uttered no vain boast when 
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he told his sister-in-law that her niece Char- 
lotte would have a fortune of fifteen-hundred a 
year ; for after he had settled all accounts with 
his late partners, he found himself enabled to 
purchase government securities to an amount 
that not only ensured him a clear sixteen-hun- 
dred a year, but a sum beyond it amply suffi- 
cient not only to paint and paper his new 
house, but to furnish the pretty drawing-rooms 
into the bargain, with a degree of elegance 
which perfectly enchanted the young heiress, 
and went far to confirm her persuasion that 
she should be one of the most distinguished 
ybung ladies iu London. 

Mr. Morris himself, good man, was as happy 
as his daughter ; for, though as far removed 
as possible from being naturally of a churlish 
temper, he had never, through the whole course 
of his married life, enjoyed the gratification 
of being considered in any other light at 
home. To make his late wife feel either 
pleased or obliged by any thing he could do 
was utterly impossible ; and the gratification 
of listening to his daughter's grateful raptures, 
and her aunt's more sober approval of every 
thing he did, was as delightful to him as it 
•was new. 
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There was one point, however, on which he 
steadily refused to indulge himself, by com- 
plying with the ardent wishes of his daughter. 
Nothing she could say or do could induce him 
to keep a carriage. Fortunately for the young 
lady's future welfare, her father had lived long 
enough in the world, to have seen a consider- 
able number of easy fortunes made very un- 
easy, by a very small excess of expenditure, 
beyond the actual and certain income ; and, 
perhaps, he never gave a stronger proof of his 
devoted and unselfish affection for her, than by 
the unflinching resolution with which he per- 
severed in his refusal to grant her what was 
so evidently the first wish of her heart. 

There was one other point of their financial 
arrangements which caused some Uttle discus- 
sion, but this was soon aiTanged greatly to the 
young lady's satisfaction. The question was 
concerning the amount of the yearly stipend 
which was to be allowed her for the expenses 
of her toilet; and, as Mrs. Buckhurst was 
present on the occasion, her brother-in-law, 
partly, perhaps, as a matter of civility, and 
partly because it was probable she might 
know more upon the subject than either him- 
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self or his daughter, asked her what she 
thought would be a handsome and proper 
allowance for the purpose. 

Nothing could be more modest than her 
answer; but, unfortunately, it fell upon the 
ears of her young niece as the very height of 
presumption. 

" I am afraid, sir," she began, " I am greatly 
afraid, that my poor judgment can be of little 
use to you, or to your dear Charlotte in this 
matter ; for I have never been placed in a situ- 
ation where nice dresses were so suitable and 
so much needed, as they certainly must be by 
her ; but, in my unmarried days, I considered 
twenty pounds a-year as a very sufficient 
allowance." 

*'Well, I think I have heard the same in 
my own young days," said Mr. Morris \ " but 
I shall make no objection to a little more ex- 
travagance than that, on the part of my 
daughter. She is my only child, you know, 
Mrs. Buckhurst, and I shall wish her in all 
ways to make as good an appearance as is 
consistent with my means. If I had half-a- 
dozen children, I should be a poor man, and 
it would be ray duty to do all things accord- 
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ingly ; and, as it is, you must not suppose me 
guilty of the folly of fancying myself a rich 
one. I know better than that ; but, never- 
theless, I think that, all things considered, I 
may indulge my feelings by being Uberal in 
this matter, and I don't think I shall be ruined 
if I make up my mind to double the sum you 
have named. What shall you say to that, 
Charlotte ?" 

The complexion of Charlotte was at this 
moment very considerably heightened, and a 
flash of indignation darted from her eyes, as 
she directed them towards her unlucky aunt. 
Por a moment she was silent ; but then, turn- 
ing her back as nearly as possible upon poor, 
frightened Mrs. Buckhurst, she said, " I can't 
help feeling a little surprised, papa, that a man, 
who knows the world as well as you do, should 
think my aunt Buckhurst a proper person to 
advise you on such a subject as this. I must 
say that I think even my own opinion, upon 
this one point at least might have been more 
to the purpose than hers. I should have 
thought that, let her good qualities be what 
they may — and I am sure I am not going to 
question any of them ; — but I should have 
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thought that her general appearance in the 
article of dress was not exactly what you 
would approve for me. But, I suppose I was 
mistaken." 

" No, you were not mistaken, Charlotte," 
said the indulgent father in reply, though 
looking a little vexed, perhaps from more feel- 
ings than one, for he really had a very sincere 
respect for his sister-in-law: '' No, you were 
not mistaken in supposing that I wish you to 
be more gaily, and, of course, more expen- 
sively dressed than your good aunt. Sensible 
women of her age know perfectly well that 
it is a great folly to dress fine, for that it only 
makes them look older instead of younger. 
However, you may be right in supposing that 
she may not be as good a judge of the expense 
of a young lady's dress as you are yourself, and 
therefore I have no objection whatever to your 
letting us hear your own opinion on the sub- 
ject. Come, come, Charlotte ! do not look as 
if you were going to cry, or scold either ; but 
tell me at once what you should consider as a 
proper and sufficient allowance for your dress ?" 

'* It is very disagreeable to me, papa, to be 
made to say any thing about it," she replied; 
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** and if my aunt/' she added, with an angry 
glance, " if my aunt had not thought proper 
to interfere, or had not talked such very absurd 
nonsense about it, I should have wished to 
leave the matter entirely to yourself. But as 
you now insist upon my giving my ideas on 
the subject, I will neither disobey you by 
keeping silence, nor commit the contemptible 
folly of telling a lie about it. I must, there- 
fore, confess to you fairly, that I am quite 
certain I cannot dress, as your daughter ought 
to dress, for less than sixty pounds a-year." 

" Sixty pounds a-year !" returned Mr. 
Morris, rather solemnly, " seems a good deal, 
my dear. However, I will agree to it, Char- 
lotte, and, by the help of your good aunt's 
excellent management in house-keeping, I 
hope I shall be able to abide by my promise 
without inconvenience." 

" Thank you, dear papa !" returned Char- 
lotte, in the gay caressing tone that she well 
knew her father best loved to hear. *' Thank 
you! you are always kind, generous, and 
good ! and I hope that, on my part, I, too, 
shall manage well, and continue to look always 
exactly as you would wish to have me look." 
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A very cordial kiss was then exchanged be-» 
tween the father and daughter, and thus this 
deUcate and important discussion ended, 
equally to the satisfaction of both ; for the 
young lady did not enjoy the prospect of gay 
attire more than the old gentleman did the 
sight of her gay smiles. Mrs. Buckhurst, 
meanwhile, though heartily glad that the scene 
was over, did not retire from it without a pain- 
ful feeling of anxiety for the future. Sixty 
pounds a-year was, in her estimation, a fear- 
fully large sum for a girl of seventeen to spend 
upon the decoration of her person; and an 
emotion, almost amounting to terror, seizedupon 
her for a moment, as she thought of what might 
be the consequences, if the same influence 
was used to obtain the greatly coveted car- 
riage too. 

She remembered with a dismal groan, poor 
woman ! how very easy a process her departed 
husband had found it to spend, and spend till 
his last shiUing was gone ; and her concluding 
prayer, as she rose from her knees that night, 
was, that she might be dead and buried before 
her good brother Morris was a ruined man. 

It might be, however, that Mrs. Buckhurst 
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was more capable of appreciating the kindness 
of Mr. Morris's heart, than of forming an ac- 
curate estimate of the firmness of his princi- 
ples. Mr. Morris was not a man by any 
means likely to ruin himself ; but he was still 
less likely to do any thing that might ruin his 
daughter, even if. by doing so. lie could have 
secured the great blessing of keeping her in 
eternal good humour to the last hour of his 
existence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Considering that our heroine's father from 
the age of seventeen, — when he returned from 
the two years' schooling on the continent, 
where he had finished his education by ac- 
quiring a competent knowledge of French and 
German — considering from that time, to the 
period of which I am now speaking, he had 
never been anything but a banker's clerk, — and 
then a banker domiciled in or very near the 
City — he managed wonderfully well in arranging 
his social position, and in changing his residence 
from the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury Square 
to Gloucester Place. 

By some means or other, very quietly 
achieved, he contrived to slide gently, but 
effectually, into a new and more refined set of 
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acquaintance ; and though he was quite inca- 
pable of cutting an old friend, he made no 
scruple, when selecting a new one, of taking 
care that he belonged to that class of society, 
among which he thought that it would be 
most advantageous to his daughter that she 
should take her place. 

In doing this, he displayed considerable 
acuteness and considerable tact ; and many a 
man, having the reputation of greater intel- 
lect, might have been less successful than our 
quiet Mr. Morris in finding himself exactly in 
the situation, local and social, in which he 
wished to be. 

But when a man, possessing a tolerably clear 
head, being void of all very absurd opinions, 
and vehement in advocating none, not aflBicted 
with any peculiarity of idiom or accent, and 
having nothing in his personal appearance to 
excite particular attention — ^when such a man 
is desirous of getting into society, he is gene- 
rally successful; and such a man was Mr. 
Morris. 

Moreover, in addition to all this, he had 
some very good notions respecting his dinner- 
table, and was quite aware that the old-fashioned 
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jokes about the superior gourmandise of the 
City were quite out of date ; so that, on the 
whole, few young ladies of seventeen, the ac- 
knowledged heiresses of sixteen hundred a- 
year, but, unhappily, without having a mother 
to watch over them, could boast of a more 
agreeable introduction to the world. 

The first few weeks which followed their 
entrance into their new house were very busy, 
but by no means disagreeable ; for every day 
that passed added something to the beauty 
or convenience of their habitation ; even poor 
Mrs. Buckhurst had a share in this enjoyment, 
for Charlotte was too much occupied to torment 
her in any way, and in the performance of her 
own innumerable tasks, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing every thing she suggested, and every 
thing she did, approved by Mr. Morris. 

Nor was there indeed much danger that any 
of her arrangements, or preparations for their 
future comfort, should be interfered with by 
her niece ; for nothing could be much more 
distinct than the respective objects to which 
they severally directed their attention. Mrs. 
Buckhurst, as the intelligent reader will readily 
believe, omitted nothing that could render the 
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kitchens, larders, pantries, and store-rooms 
both useful and commodious ; while her equally 
active-minded niece, — after casting a hasty 
glance into the best bed-room, and pronounc- 
ing that, when it was properly furnished and 
decorated, it would do very well for her — 
devoted herself, heart and head, to the fur- 
nishing and decoration of the drawing-rooms. 

It would be difficult to find any human 
being, of any age or sex, more completely 
satisfied with themselves and their position, 
than my heroine was at this time ; and she 
became so bright in her looks, and so gay in 
her demeanour, that her father was almost as 
well pleased with her as she was with herself. 

Almost, but not quite : for Charlotte Morris 
most decidedly thought herself beautiful — but 
this she was not— nor did her father make 
any great mistake about the matter. He saw 
that she was tall and well-grown, though 
rather more stout than girls of seventeen are 
usually seen to be ; but he consoled himself 
for this, by thinking that "she would grow 
out of it, and probably become a very fine 
woman." He thought, too, that she had very 
fine eyes, though less partial observers might 
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have diflfered from him, on account of their 
being so widely opened, and so nearly round. 
But it would have been difficult to persuade 
him that her complexion was not exceedingly 
beautiful : and assuredly it had at that time 
all the beauty which the tint of florid health 
could give ; but there was nothing about her 
approaching to dehcacy, either of colouring or 
of expression. Her teeth were large and 
white, but not quite regular; so that their 
being ornamental was a doubtful point among 
her friends and acquaintance; some people 
declaring that she had " beautiful teeth," while 
others scrupled not to assert that they were 
" perfectly dreadful." The real fact was, that 
they were neither. They certainly always 
looked bright and clean — ^but, on the other 
hand, they were much more constantly con- 
spicuous than was desirable. Au reste, those 
who are kind enough to permit me to in- 
troduce her to their acquaintance, must form 
their own opinion of her on this point as well 
as on all others; for she was one of those 
persons concerning whom the opinions of those 
around differ greatly. 

The change of residence, and the active 
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employment to which Charlotte had so de- 
lightedly devoted herself in consequence of it, 
had very greatly relieved the mind of Mrs. 
Buckhurst from the fears to which the de- 
parture of Miss Smith had given rise. ' The 
idea of having to pass long mornings with her 
niece, watching her incessantly occupied in 
reading books, which she herself considered 
as either idle or pernicious, and not daring to 
propose any employment less dangerous and 
more profitable, lest she should meet either 
sullen silence or such vehement vivacity of 
opposition as she might feel it hard to bear — 
this idea had greatly tormented her. 

But now it seemed a settled thing between 
them, that they were each to follow their own 
occupations, without interfering with the other. 
Mrs. Buckhurst, of course, being employed 
upon the useful, and Miss Charlotte upon the 
ornamental parts of the establishment ; and 
Miss Charlotte, to do her justice, performed 
her part extremely well. The ready money 
which her father had dedicated (after closing 
fiis account with his partners) to the decorating 
his new abode, was so amply sufficient to do 
all that was wanted, that every thing went 
smoothlv. 
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Whatever Mrs. Buckhurst asked for, which 
could improve or facilitate the domestic arrange- 
ment, was immediately ordered, without any 
questions asked ; and nothing which it entered 
the lively Charlotte's head to consider as either 
useful, or ornamental for the drawing-rooms, 
was refused ; while Mr. Morris himself had the 
satisfaction of finding that he might now 
furnish his dining-room in perfect accordance 
. with all the latest devices for comfort of which 
an accomplished upholsterer could tell him, 
without running any risk of exceeding the 
estimate he had originally made for the 
purpose. 

All this was naturally agreeable to all the 
parties concerned, and indeed they, all and 
each of them, seemed to enjoy it very much. 

But the business of furnishing a house can- 
not last for ever; and when they had all 
walked together through every room, and de- 
clared in concert that they did not see what 
could be done to improve any of them, Mr, 
Morris said, ** That as that was the case, he 
should have all the bills sent in immediately, 
for that until they were all paid, he should not 
consider himself as the rightful owner of any- 
thing he saw." 
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This was intended as a notice to both the 
ladies that their shopping labours in the fur- 
nishing line were at an end ; an idea which 
was confirmed very greatly to the satisfaction 
of Mrs. Buckhurst, by Mr. Morris's reply to a 
subsequent question fi'om his daughter, as to 
whether an additional ottoman might not be 
desirable in the third drawing-room. 

" About desirable, I don't know, my dear 
Charlotte," he replied. "I only hope that 
you do not particularly desire it — for most 
certainly, my dear, you cannot have it. My 
accounts for the furnishing of the house are 
all settled and closed, so you must consider 
that business as finished and over." 

Charlotte knew with very convenient cer- 
tainty when her father was quite in earnest, 
and when he was not ; and the result of this 
knowledge on the present occasion was, that 
she asked for no more ottomans. 

No very long time elapsed before Mr. Morris 
announced to his sister-in-law, in a tete-a-tete 
interview, that he was going to have a dinner- 
party, consisting of four gentlemen, that he 
wished the dinner to be excellent, but not 
ostentatious ; and that he trusted entirely to 
her as to every thing, excepting the wine. 
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" Do you wish Charlotte and myself to dine 
at table, sir ?" she enquired. 

" Yes, Mrs. Buckhurst, I do," was his, reply ; 
" and it is for that reason that 1 have asked 
so small a party. I find, Mrs. Buckhurst," 
he continued, ** that I have made many very 
agreeable new acquaintances in consequence of 
belonging to a good club ; and these four gen- 
tlemen are among those whom I most con- 
stantly meet there. Now, it strikes me as 
very likely, that we shall by degrees have ladies 
to call upon us, as well as gentlemen ; and 
whenever this happens,! shall, of course, be very 
careful to select those who appear the most 
eligible as acquaintance for Charlotte, by way 
of regular visitors; but it would not do to 
bring all this upon the poor girl at once, and 
the way to prepare her for receiving many 
gracefully, is to accustom her to receive a few 
without shyness. I don't think there is any 
thing so awkward in the whole world as a 
very shy woman. It is altogether impossible 
for any man to feel at ease with them, and 
when people are not at ease, it is not very 
likely that they should feel pleased — to say 
nothing about being captivated. Now I cer- 
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tainly do wish my daughter to please, ay, Mrs. 
Buckhurst, and to captivate also ; and it is 
for that reason that I wish to accustom her as 
early as possible to receiving company at home/' 

" I dare say you are 'quite right, sir," re- 
turned Mrs. Buckhurst, meekly. "It has 
never been my lot, as you well know, sir, to have 
much experience in such matters. My sister 
was so much cleverer than I was, that I had 
no need to care about being shy myself : and 
I think it will be the same thing with dear 
Charlotte. She is a great deal too clever to 
be shy." 

" I hope she is, my good friend," was his 
reply: **but our hopes on this subject must 
not prevent our doing everything we can to 
assist nature in this respect, as well as in every 
other, in which her improvement is concerned." 

" Certainly, sir ; I understand that clearly," 
she replied ; " and I hope, from what you say, 
that you will yourself have the kindness to 
point out to her whatever you may wish to 
see changed in any way, as to appearance, and 
manner, and every thing ; for I am sure you 
are an excellent judge, and have seen so much 
more of the world than I have, that you would 
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know in a minute what was wrong, and what 
was right ; while I should have no more notion 
about it than a baby/' 

" That is all very true, my dear Mrs. Buck- 
hurst," he rejoined ; " I have no doubt that 
I may be able to point out many Uttle things 
that it may be useful to remark upon, but I 
don't anticipate many difficulties in that way ; 
Charlotte is very quick, and if I point out any 
thing to you, it will be very easy for you to 
give her a little good-humoured hint, you 
know, without uttering a word approaching to 
scolding." 

" Oh, sir !" began the terrified Mrs. Buck- 
hurst in an imploring tone, and looking at 
him as if about to beg for her life ; for, not- 
withstanding the undeniable fact that she was 
not so " quick" as her niece — she was not so 
slow as to be unaware of the threatening cloud 
which was hovering over the brow of her re- 
spected brother-in-law. " Oh, sir ! I will do 
every thing which you may desire me to do," 
were the words she uttered, instead of the 
declaration she had meditated, of the utter 
hopelessness of her ever attempting in any 
way to control her high-spirited niece. 
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It is more than probable that Mr. Morris 
was aware of the difference between the pro- 
mise thus given, and the words which the 
good lady would have spoken, if his frown had 
not stopped her. He was too wise a man, 
however, to put difficulties in his own path 
solely for the pleasure of overcoming them ; 
he, therefore, repUed, with the air of being 
perfectly satisfied — " Very well, very well ! 
that is all I want ; you may depend upon it that 
I will give you a hint, from time to time, as 
to what you ought to say to her ; and if you 
will reflect upon it a little, Mrs. Buckhurst, I 
am sure you will agree with me in thinking, 
that it would not do at all for so young a girl 
as Charlotte to have no lady with her, who 
would consent to take the trouble of telling 
her of any little blunders she might make.'' 

This proposition was too reasonable to be 
contradicted, and " Yes, sir," was the reply it 
received, though the poor lady knew, much be- 
yond the -pleasant possibiUty of doubt, that her 
lecturing the waves of the sea upon their being 
too boisterous, was quite as likely to render 
them calm, as any thing she could say to her 
niece would be to influence her proceedings. 
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CHAPTER V. 

There was no great danger that this first of 
Mr. Morris's Gloucester Place dinners should 
be a failure, because all those concerned in 
making it successful were very zealously de- 
sirous that it should be so, and, what was 
perhaps more important still, they had " all 
apphances and means to boot," to ensure its 
being so. 

Mr. Morris was himself intimately acquaint- 
ed with every bin in his cellar, and made a 
selection on this occasion which shewed con- 
siderable respect to the guests he expected. 
Mrs. Buckhurst seemed inspired with even 
more than her usual earnestness of purpose — 
in seeing and knowing that every thing ordered 
by the master of the house should be the very 
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best, and choicest possible ; and Charlotte took 
especial good care that the most becoming 
dress she could devise should be ready for the 
occasion. 

Nothing, in short, was omitted which could 
contribute to give a favourable impression of 
themselves, and their new abode, to the four 
new acquaintances whom Mr. Morris had select- 
ed for his coup d'essai in the important experi- 
ment of dinner-giving in his mansion, with his 
blooming young daughter to assist him. 

The party selected consisted, as we have 
said, of four gentlemen, viz. : a Mr. Herbert, 
a Mr. Folkstone, a Mr. Knighton, and a Mr. 
White. 

Mr. Herbert was a young man still, though 
he seemed scarcely to think so, for his usual 
manner was not only more grave than gay, but 
he had the tone among young men, and still 
more perhaps among young women, of a person 
decidedly neither so young nor so lively as 
themselves. His real age, however, did not 
exceed thirty-three years, but though decidedly 
a handsome man, he was generally supposed, 
by those but sKghtly acquainted with him, to 
be at least half-a-dozen years older. 
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His acquaintance with Mr. Morris had com- 
menced, as was the case with the three other 
gentlemen who were his guests on this occa- 
sion, at the club he had alluded to, and owed 
its especial origin to the civility with which 
the soi'disanf middle-aged gentleman had 
yielded the Times Newspaper to the new 
member, on perceiving that he was waiting for 
it somewhat impatiently. ' 

Mr. Folkstone was a well-looking, well- 
mannered, well-dressed old gentleman, the 
amount of whose income, though often can- 
vassed by his acquaintance, was still unknown 
to any of them. There was one fact, however, 
that was very decidedly well known to them 
all, namely, that he was the devoted father of 
one only son. The acquaintance between this 
gentleman and Mr. Morris was, in fact, the 
result of a very decided determination on the 
part of Mr. Folkstone, that he would become 
acquainted with him ; and the thing had been 
achieved without any great difficulty, for the 
appearance and manners of Mr. Folkstone 
were such as to produce a very favourable 
impression. 

Mr. White was a pleasant, good-humoured 
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bachelor of fifty, who lived in handsome ba- 
chelor lodgings at five minutes' distance from 
the house of Mr. Morris, and the acquaintance 
between them had originated in their first 
accidentally walking home together from the 
club at the hour of dinner, and subsequently 
doing the same thing so frequently, that it had 
almost become a habit. 

Mr. Knighton had the honour and happi- 
ness of possessing as good a house in Glouces- 
ter Place as Mr. Morris himself, and this 
alone, perhaps, might have pointed him out as 
an eligible acquaintance ; but it was not this 
alone, which gave him importance in the eyes 
of Mr. Morris. Mr. Knighton was, in fact, 
not only the most stately guest at this little 
initiatory banquet, but, in the eyes of the giver 
of it, incomparably the most important person 
there. 

In truth, that identical dinner would never 
have been given at all, had it not been for the 
eager desire felt by Mr. Morris to improve the 
acquaintance, which had accidentally begun at 
the club, with Mr. Knighton ; for this gentle- 
man had a wife and two daughters, all three 
of them looking naodels of elegance and 
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fashion, as they stepped into their handsome 
family equipage. 

No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Morris was 
desirous of improving an acquaintance which 
might be so hkely to lead to a visit from such 
ladies to his daughter; and no wonder that 
he had been so anxious that every thing be- 
longing to his estabhshment should, on that oc- 
casion appear to the greatest possible advantage. 

The anxious father, notwithstanding his im- 
mense dishke to saying any thing to Charlotte 
which might have a tendency to make her look 
cross, did venture on this very important oc- 
casion to hint, that he did not wish her to 
laugh very loud, nor to eat very fast ; and, 
equally to his surprise and satisfaction, he found 
himself listened to, not only without frowns, 
but with something more than mere civil at- 
tention. 

Mr. Morris was quite aware that his daugh- 
ter was a clever girl, but in some respects she 
was really more clever than he was aware of. 
He had no idea, for instance, how perfectly 
well she was aware, that unless she obtained 
some fashionable female acquaintance, she never 
could become fashionable herself. 
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Novel-reading, if it teaches nothing else, 
must decidedly teach something more of the 
manners of the world, and the age in which 
we live, than any other study whatever ; and as 
my heroine was more " deeply read " in novels 
than most girls of her age, it was not extra- 
ordinary that she had a better general idea of 
what was necessary, in order to obtain the 
place she wished to occupy among her fellow 
mortals, than many young ladies, who might 
perhaps have been better informed on other 
subjects. 

It was this which made her hsten without 
a frown to the repetition of a phrase which 
was usually most distasteful to her ; it was 
this which made her look as if even desirous to 
hear more, while her father reiterated again 
and again the heretofore detestable phrase, 
" You must do this," or " You must not do 
that." 

In short, the wish to appear to advantage 
in the eyes of Mr. Knighton, in the hope of 
obtaining thereby the acquaintance of the 
ladies of his family, whose aristocratic-looking 
exits and entrances, from the house at three 
doors' distance from her own home, had so 
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often made her sigh with envy, was strong 
enough to make her endure almost any thing 
which might assist her to obtain it. 

Young as she was (her seventeenth birthday 
having but recently been celebrated), the 
natural propensity to coquetry, so generally as- 
cribed to all women, had become rather re- 
markably developed in her ; but her thoughts 
were upon this occasion so earnestly fixed upon 
the great object of appearing lady-like and 
sensible to Mr. Knighton, that the idea of cap- 
tivating the younger men of the party did not 
for an instant come in competition with it. 

From the moment her father had explained 
to her that one of the gentlemen, whom he ex- 
pected to dine with him on the great day for 
which the whole house seemed making pre- 
paration, was the master of the family whom 
they saw go out every day in that handsome 
carriage, from that moment Charlotte cared 
for no other guest ! She no longer wished 
that her dress should be the most becoming, 
but the most discreet and lady-Uke in her pos- 
session, and it was in the same spirit she 
listened to all the gentle hints of her papa, 
respecting sundry little peculiarities which bad 
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probably grown upon her, solely because Mrs. 
Buckhurst had been so indiscreet as to object 
to them, and which, though tolerated by him 
"as pretty Charlotte's way/' were decidedly 
not pretty in themselves. These little blem- 
ishes were now really in a fair way of being 
corrected ; for so attentively did she listen to 
every word he uttered, relative to the usages 
of grown-up young ladies in society, that it 
was highly probable she would never again 
perform any of the free-and-easy vagaries 
which had hitherto withstood all her aunt's 
timid remonstrances. 

There was still one point, however, on which 
there seemed to hang considerable difficulty, 
although Mrs. Buckhurst very stedfastly de- 
clined giving any opinion upon it. This knotty 
question was no less a one, than whether Miss 
Morris was to sit at the head of her father's 
table, or not ? 

It was evident that neither father nor daugh- 
ter found it at all easy to make up their minds 
as to what they wished, or ^willed, on this 
important subject. 

The father's first object in life was to sur- 
round his daughter with every advantage, and 
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every honour he could bestow; and the idea 
of her being the graceful and admired mistress 
of his house was inexpressibly delightful to 
him ; but with all his immense partiality, and 
the vehement admiration for almost every 
thing she said or did, which accompanied it, 
he could not quite divest himself of a sort 
of nervous dread lest her youthful gaiety, or 
her unsunned innocence — he could not even 
in soUtary meditation express his fear by the 
word ignorance — might lead her into some 
breach of etiquette, which it would be a 
dreadful mortification to him to witness. 

And yet her sitting at the table like a mere 
ordinary young lady was terrible, too ! 

Nor was the mind of the yoimg heiress 
herself at all more decided on the subject. She, 
too, shrunk from the idea of being thrown into 
the shade, but she was not wholly unconscious 
of the fact, that she no more knew how a lady 
ought to behave when presiding at a dinner- 
table, than how a General ought to manage a 
battle ; and the idea that she might begin the 
new career upon which she was entering by a 
blunder of any kind, was sufficient to damp 
the courage which was really on most points 
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capable of sustaming her spirits very suffi- 
ciently. 

The result of these feelings, on the side of 
both father and daughter was, that just at 
first it would be better for her to retain the 
position in her father's house of a quite young 
girl, and to let her aunt preside at the dinner 
table. 

It was not, however, without a shght pang 
at her heart that Charlotte's assent to this was 
given, for the idea of presiding was already 
very dear to her ; but she was not insensible 
to the charm suggested by the words " quite 
ycmng girl^* — she had read too much to permit 
her being so, — and she reasoned with her usual 
acuteness as she decided that even supposing 
^^ quite young girlhood'' to be less delightful 
than " presiding," it would be wiser to enjoy 
both in their turn ; nor did she forget, as she 
thus decided, that as soon as ever she got tired 
of being considered too yoimg, she might, 
with a very little good management, change 
immediately from mere girlish charm to 
womanly power, without fear of opposition 
from any one. 

The important day arrived; Mrs. Buck- 
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hurst in a new chocolate-tinted silk gown, and 
Charlotte in a pretty robe of snowy whiteness, 
sat side by side upon the uncovered green 
satin sofa, in the second drawing room, and 
received the four strange gentlemen, as they 
arrived in succession, in very good style, 
Charlotte blushing very brightly, and Mrs. 
Buckhurst smiling very courteously. 

The first symptom of well-conducted house- 
hold arrangement displayed, was in the brief- 
ness of the interval which intervened between 
the arrival of the last guest, and the an- 
nouncement of dinner ; and, upon hearing the 
ever-welcome sound, Mr. Morris gave his 
arm to his sister-in-law, saying, " You must 
permit me to shew you the way, gentlemen ;" 
adding, as he paused for a moment in pass- 
ing Mr. Knighton, " Will you have the good- 
ness, Mr. Knighton, to give your arm to my 

daughter?'^ 

The order of march thus established, the 
party descended to the dining-room, where 
even the watchful and anxious eye of Mr. 
Morris himself could espy nothing which was 
not exactly as he wished it to be ; nor, as the . 
important hour went on, did any disappoint- 
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ment of any kind occur to lessen his satisfac- 
tion. 

. The dinner was indeed an excellent dinner, 
and the four strangers felt that it was so; 
neither were they at all insensible to the really 
good style which seemed to pervade the little 
establishment ; and the intelligent master of the 
house saw with extreme pleasure that Mr. 
Knighton — by far the most important person- 
age in his eyes, — though he conversed with 
every body, and was by no means inattentive 
to the blooming Charlotte at his side, contrived 
to find time to look about him in a way, which 
shewed plainly enough that he was not one of 
those dull individuals who can only see one 
thing at a time. 

On the other side of Charlotte sat Mr. Folk- 
stone, a stout old gentleman, some half-dozen 
years at least the senior of his host, but still 
very well inclined to enjoy a good dinner, and 
exceedingly desirous, on the present occasion, 
to make himself agreeable. But to do him 
justice, this wish of propitiating the favour of 
his new acquaintance was by no means for the 
sake of enjoying future good dinners ; for Mr. 
Folkstone had an only son, whose welfare in 
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all ways was infinitely dearer and more im- 
portant to him than any other object in life. 

Upon being invited to dinner by Mr. Morris, 
he had made inquiries respecting him and his 
belongings, which had elicited the very im- 
portant fact that Mr. Morris of Gloucester 
Place had one only child, and that this child 
was a daughter. It might have been pretty 
obvious to any man, who gave himself the 
trouble of thinking about it, that the only child 
of Mr. Morris of Gloucester Place would, in all 
human probability, inherit a handsome fortune. 

Now this was a sort of question concerning 
which Mr. Folkstone was disposed to take very 
considerable trouble, in order to arrive at the 
true solution of it, and as it happened that 
few, or rather no impediments came in his way 
in this particular instance, he took his place at 
the dinner-table of Mr. Morris, with a suffi- 
ciently accurate knowledge of his worldly 
afiairs, to leave him in no doubt as to the very 
great desirability of cultivating his acquaint- 
ance. 

Nearly opposite to Charlotte sat Mr. Herbert, 

a gentleman who was afterwards described by 
her as " a middle-aged man, whom she dared 
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say might have been very handsome-looking 
when he was younger." Beside him sat Mr. 
White, the individual who has been already 
described as a good-humoured bachelor of fifty. 

Charlotte was, upon the whole, extremely 
well pleased with the party. " It was plain 
enough," as she told herself when she pre- 
tended to fall asleep upon returning with her 
aunt to the drawing-room, "it was plain enough 
that there was nobody of the party that it was 
possible for any girl to fall in love with. Mr. 
Herbert indeed, though he did look so grand 
and so old, might have done very well, by way 
of a beginning, to fall in love with her ; and so 
perhaps he would have done, if he had not 
been such a fool as to go to the other side of 
the table ; but as to returning his love, she 
should as soon think of losing her heart to 
the Lord Chancellor." 

So she wasted but little thought on him. Still 
less, perhaps, did she bestow on Mr. Folkstone 
or Mr. White. No ! the person decidedly 
most interesting to her, as well as to her papa, 
was Mr. Knighton. It was not only because he 
had taken so much more notice of her than 
either of the others had done, but because he 
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had a fine, fashioDable-looking lady for his wife^ 
andfinefashionable-looking ladies for his daugh- 
ters, and because they kept a fine carriage, and 
because they Uved so near, that if they would 
but come and call upon her, they might be of 
the greatest use in the world. 

If this thought had occurred to an un- 
married lady, still in want of a chaperon, but 
having reached the reflecting age of five and 
twenty, there would have been nothing remark- 
able in it ; at seventeen, however, it showed a 
justness of thinking not often found so early. 
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CHAPITER VI. 

When people, having a specific object in 
view, act rationally in their manner of pur- 
suing it, the chances are greatly in favour of 
their obtaining it. 

There was nothing very striking, nothing 
much out of the common way in the proceed- 
ings either of Mr. Morris or his daughter ; 
but had their proceedings been dictated by the 
very highest order of human intellect, they 
could not have succeeded better. 

The dinner party which has been described 
in the last chapter, was given on Wednesday, 
24th May, and on Monday, 29th, Mrs. 
Knighton and the two Misses Knighton, ac- 
companied by Mr. Knighton himself, were 
ushered into Mr. Morris's drawing-room. 

r 2 
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When rational people act rationally, they 
rationally anticipate a rational result ; and it 
was for this reason that Mr. Morris had post- 
poned, for an hour or two, his daily visit to 
his club, and that his daughter had not only a 
vase of very choice flowers upon her table, but 
that she was herself as advantageously dis- 
played as they were. Mrs. Buckhurstwas not 
now in the habit of passing her mornings 
in the society of her niece, and Charlotte, 
therefore, was alone, with a volume of Ma- 
caulay in her hand, while a lady-like work- 
box, and a morsel of lady -like work assisted, 
with a few other well-chosen volumes, to give 
her table an air of lady-like occupation. 

Her dress, too, was very exactly all it ought 
to have been ; and, if the dining-room of the 
mansion had propitiated the father, the draw- 
ing-room was quite as successful in producing 
a favourable effect upon the mother. 

As to the daughters, the youngest of whom 
was seven years older than Charlotte, they 
knew nothing about the dining-room, and 
cared nothing about the drawing-room, but 
they were very favourably impressed by the 
style of Charlotte's dress. They did not 
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think her the least bit in the world well-look- 
ing — unmarried ladies approaching to thirty 
rarely do think unmarried ladies approaching to 
twenty, well-looking ; — ^but the Misses Ejiigh- 
ton were more susceptible to the attractions 
of female dress than to the attractions of 
female features, and they acknowledged that 
Miss Morris's " Miwy^" were really beautiful. 
'' Sleeves and collar all real lace,'' said the 
eldest. "And I firmly believe that lovely 
gown came ready-made from Paris," added the 
youngest. 

" And there she was, sitting up in lemon - 
coloured kid gloves, that, I could swear, had 
never been drawn on before this morning," 
joined in the mother. 

As this took place in the carriage, which 
wa» conveying them all to a private picture- 
gallery, the three ladies had the advantage of 
Mr. Knighton's opinion in addition to their 
own. 

" I have a great notion," he said, " that old 
Morris is a rich man, though I am told he 
does not keep a carriage. He has been for 
years a partner in a very good banking con- 
cern ; and now he is setting up as a private 
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gentleman, he has wisely determined not to 
go too fast. The girl is a smart, showy girl, 
and will have a fine fortune, you may take my 
word for it, ladies." 

" Yes, papa, I rather suspect so," said his 
eldest daughter. "We all know, don't we, 
what a dreadful expense keeping a carriage is ? 
and the old gentleman, having got his money 
in business, knows the value of it, I dare say." 

" No doubt of it, my dear, no doubt of it," 
returned her father, laughing. " Those busi- 
ness people, I beheve, always enjoy saving 
money more than spending it. Not, however, 
that we have any reason to suspect our new 
acquaintance of being a stingy man. There 
are many people who keep carriages, who 
neither would nor could give such a highly- 
finished dinner as Mr. Morrii^ gave last Wed- 
nesday." 

*' No, no, there is nothing like stinginess in 
the establishment. It is easy enough to see 
that," said Mrs. Knighton. /* I think it by no 
means improbable that we may find them 
agreeable neighbours. The old gentleman 
may like giving dinners better than keeping a 
carriage, and, perhaps, if he did both, he 
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might spend more than he ought. His keep- 
ing a carriage would make no difference to us, 
you know ; and it is very convenient some- 
times for people who have not been newly- 
furnishing a house from garret to cellar, like 
this Mr. Morris, to be able to borrow trifles 
that may be wanted at a moment's notice." 

" Oh ! yes, mamma ! I can easily understand 
that," replied her eldest daughter, with a 
slight smile ; " but I don't imagine we shall 
be likely to see there any people really worth 
meeting." 

" I don't see that at all, Margaret," returned 
her mother. " You may depend upon it, that 
such a man as your father describes Mr. 
Morris to be, would not take such a house, or 
furnish it in such a style, or give such dinners, 
or let his daughter dress so expensively, if he 
had not some notion in his head of marry- 
ing the said daughter ; and if he has, you may 
be very certain that there will be plenty of 
young men at the house." 

" That's true, to be sure," repKed Margaret ; 
"but still it does not follow, you know, that 
there might be any among them that we should 
care about. Your father was the son of a 
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baronet, you know, mamma, and though he was 
himself only a clergjrman, yet still that is very 
different from being a banker." 

"Very different, mdeed, Margaret!" said 
her father, laughing ; " so different, my dear, 
that I would venture a trifling bet, that Miss 
Morris will have about ten times as much 
money as I got with your mother. But then 
I got your pretty face into the bargain, my 
love," he added, with a gallant bow. 

" But, mamma !" said Miss Louisa, the 
youngest daughter, who had been listening to 
this discussion with great attention, ''there 
does not appear to me, that there would be. 
any great advantage in our being put in the 
way of meeting a parcel of fortune-hunting 
young men, whose only object in visiting our 
neighbour would be to marry his daughter." 

** Well said, Louisa !" cried her father, 
laughing heartily ; " I don't think I ever 
heard a more sensible remark. Nevertheless, 
my dear, I vote for our being civil to our new 
neighbours, not for the sake of accidental 
flirtations with stray fortune-hunters, but be- 
cause I consider it advantageous to be on good 
terms with people who give good dinners, par- 
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ticularly when there seems to be no particular 
necessity for giving them good dinners in re- 
turn. It is rather a serious thing to make a 
new acquaintance with people who, being 
regular dinner-givers themselves, expect to 
receive regular dinners in return. But it is 
quite clear that there is nothing of that sort to 
be feared here. The old aunt is evidently too 
completely a nobody for any one to dream of 
inviting her to dinner ; and the girl is quite 
young enough as yet to stay at home with her, 
and to be vastly well contented at being asked 
to come in the evening." 

"Perfectly true, my dear," said his wife, 
with a smile and a nod indicative of very de- 
cided approval. " If you will just make use 
of your common sense, girls, you will agree 
with your father as cordially as I do on that 
point. Nothing answers better than being 
on terms of friendly intimacy with just such 
people as these. It is quite evident that they 
are rich enough to be convenient, and having 
the father to dinner now and then, when there 
is an odd comer to spare, may be very easily 
managed. Nor will there be the least objec- 
tion to our having that well-dressed girl in of 
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an evening. She is just well-looking enough 
not to be a blot ; and the servant who lets us 
in is quite well-looking enough to be borrowed 
to wait, either at dinner or evening either — 
not to mention many other trifling accommo- 
dations which such a house may furbish, if we 
manage well. So the Morrises are to be our 
intimate friends and neighbours, if you please, 
young ladies, whether they have the advan- 
tage of being related to any titles or not." 

"Fear not that I should object to your 
decree, mamma mia," replied her eldest daugh- 
ter. " There is not the slightest danger that 
we should either of us become jealous of the 
young lady. She is not positively and abso- 
lutely ugly, and that is the very most we can 
say of her personal attractions.'' 

" Decidedly !" exclaimed her sister ; " nay, 
I am not sure that Margaret, in saying so 
much, is not giving way a little to her amiable 
propensity for patronizing. Let it pass, how- 
ever; let us all agree to declare, both in 
public and in private, that Miss Morris is a 
fine, tall girl of her age, and that we none of 
us think her ugly. But ugly or not, I am 
inclined to take mamma's view of the case. 
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and I prophesy that she too may be useful as 
well as the tall footman. At this very mo- 
ment, for exampk, I should be exceedingly 
well pleased to obtain half an hour's posses- 
sion of the cuffs she had on to-day. The 
pattern is exactly the sort of thing I have 
been wishing for." 

With so much of harmony in the family coun- 
sels of their neighbours, there was not much 
danger of disappointment in the hopes of the 
house of Morris respecting the intimacy they 
wished to estabUsh. The next day was suf- 
fered to pass over without any progress to- 
wards it, but on the following morning a neat 
little three-cornered note was presented to 
Charlotte, containing these words : — 
" My dear Miss Morris, 

" I am commissioned by mamma to ask if 
it would be agreeable to you to take a drive 
with us this morning? We are going to a 
nursery garden at Fulham, to see if we can 
get nosegays for a party this evening, not 
absolutely ruinous. Say yes^ and we will call 
for you at half-past two. 

" Your's very truly, 

" Margaret Knighton." 
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" Yes, my dear Miss Knighton, with many 
thanks !" was the rapidly written reply ; and 
it was sent off without consulting either aunt 
or father, for not only was the happy Char- 
lotte quite aware that no opposition was Ukely 
to be offered, but she was quite aware too, 
that if such opposition were possible, she 
should in some manner or other have been 
perfectly well able to set it aside. 

But though she wanted no one's permis- 
sion to sanction her making the engagement, 
she had no dislike to the idea of being con- 
gratulated upon it; and no sooner had she 
dispatched her note, than she hastened to 
the library, whicK was the sanctum of her 
father, and almost before the "Come in," 
which replied to her knock, was pronounced, 
she stood before him with Miss Knighton's 
note open in her hand. 

" What have you got there, my dear ?" he 
said, in a tone which showed that he had dis- 
covered from her aspect that it was something 
agreeable. She replied by silently placing 
the note in his hands. 

" Very well, Charlotte. This is just as it 
ought to be," he said, returning the note, and 
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perhaps making a slight effort not to look too 
much delighted. "I suppose you have no 
particular engagement, my deai;, to prevent 
your accepting the invitation ?" 

" No, papa, I have vv^ritten to say that I 
will go." 

" You have sent the answer already ?" he 
replied, lookmg for a moment rather sur- 
prised. " All very right and proper, my dear, 
quite right and proper not to keep the servant 
waiting. I am very glad to see, Charlotte, 
that you know how to do the right thing at 
the right time. It was much * better for you 
to make up your mind at once, and send word 
you would go, than wait for a family con- 
sultation about it. I am glad to see that you 
know how to act for yourself. I should not 
like to see you a nonentity.'' 

" I hope you will never see that, papa. I 
should not like to be a nonentity,'' repUed 
Charlotte, with a smile that had considerable 
meaning in it. 

The drive to the nursery garden was an 
exceedingly pleasant drive. All the four ladies 
were very conversable, and they talked and 
laughed, too, as pleasantly as if they had 
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been acquainted for half-a-dozen years. Had 
this been the case, however, it is probable 
that their talk would have been in some degree 
different ; for though some lively saUies were 
uttered on all sides, as they drove through the 
park, respecting the dust, and the saucy staring 
of some of the gentlemen, and^ the hideous 
bonnets of some of the ladies, there was, 
nevertheless, a Kttle under-current of question 
and answer which might not have proved so 
interesting had they been longer acquainted. 

The pretty show of flowers at the niu'sery 
garden dehghted them all. It was not quite 
so new to my heroine, perhaps, as her new 
friends expected it would be : for though her 
father so resolutely denied her a carriage, he 
really denied her very Uttle else, and she had 
often before, by the aid of a well-appointed 
"Hy" (which of late had made her cheeks 
tingle as if it had stung her), visited this same 
nursery garden, and left sundry shiUings and 
half-crowns behind her in exchange for the 
pretty bouquets with which her drawing-room 
table was almost always adorned. 

The man who attended them round the 
conservatories immediately recognised her, and 
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not only very respectfully touched his hat, but 
more than once appealed to her as a judge of 
the value of flowers, when the two young 
ladies or their mamma were rather too hard 
upon him in depreciating the value of his 
blossoms. 

" Oh ! you have been here before, my 
dear," said Mrs. Knighton. 

Charlotte only bowed her acquiescence, but 
the gardener repUed for her by saying, " Oh 
dear yes, ma'am, Miss Morris comes here 
with her papa very often, and she buys a 
great many flowers ; few young ladies under- 
stand the value of flowers better than Miss 
Morris." 

" If you are a good customer, dear, do bar- 
gain for us !" said Louisa, coaxingly, and at 
the same time taking her arm and giving it a 
gentle squeeze. 

" I am going to buy some flowers myself," 
replied Charlotte, in a friendly whisper, " and 
if you think I can manage best because papa's 
such a good customer, I can buy some for 
you at the same time. What is it you would 
like to have ?" 

"Like? Mercy on me, my dear! That is 
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not the question. Should I not hke to have 
two or three of those moss roses? And 
should not I like to have a bower of that 
flowering myrtle to put them in ? And should 
I not like to have a bunch of those glorious 
geraniums? You have no idea how divine 
they are in the hair! The camelias are all 
over, I see. But just look at that miniature 
orange tree ! Fancy the effect of that mixed 
with the myrtle !" 

Charlotte walked on very quietly beside her, 
listening to all she said, but without replying 
to her raptures ; and after a time she dropped 
her arm, and, quickening her steps, overtook 
the gardener, and whispered to him for a few 
minutes. 

The man listened very attentively, and when 
she ceased, nodded his head and said, '' I un- 
derstand, Miss. It shall be all right, you may 
depend upon it." 

He then left them, beckoning to another 
man as they passed out of one house into 
another, and, giving the party over to his 
attendance, was out of sight in a moment. 
After a much shorter interval than w^ould have 
been necessary on any other spot of earth to 
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achieve the same task, he returned to them 
again, bearing a bouquet which Flora herself 
might have culled as gems, with which to adorn 
her bosom or her brow at an Olympian fes- 
tival. 

" Shall I place it in the carriage. Miss ?" 
said the bearer of it, addressing Charlotte. 

" Yes, if you please," was the ready reply ; 
upon receiving which the man stepped for- 
ward, but in the next moment Charlotte 
followed with a step more, rapid still, and 
overtaking him within a minute or two after 
he had left the conservatory, drew out her 
purse and paid him for the flowers, without 
wasting a moment in complaining of the price, 
or in attempting to make him reduce it. 

A few shillings at that moment did not 
appear of much importance to her. This 
part of the business settled, she returned 
with a quick yet quiet step to rejoin her new 
acquaintance. Meanwhile, neither the eyes 
nor the intellects of the Misses Knighton had 
been idle. 

" Mercy on me !" cried Miss Louisa, as 
soon as Charlotte was out of sight, " mercy on 
me ! what extravagance ! I shall not buy any 
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flowers at all, Margaret. I don*t choose to 
see our carriage filled with flowers that the 
queen might wear, while I am niu'sing up a 
little posey, which this lavish young lady would 
scfurcely think good enough for her doll." 

" We mmt buy something, Louisa,'' repKed 
her sister, " that she may not suppose we sus- 
pected her purpose ; but I will bet you what 
you please, that she means to give them to us. 
Mamma is quite right about the probable 
convenience of these new neighbours. You 
see how she dresses, but yet they keep no 
carriage, and most certainly there is nothing 
very extraordinary in her wishing to become 
intimate with people who do. I really like 
her, for my part, and shall certainly make my- 
self as agreeable to her as I can." 

Charlotte was again beside them before 
these observations could receive any reply^ 
and Mrs. Knighton at once making a decided 
movement towards the carriage, the party 
were speedily reseated in it, the window being 
elegantly occupied by Charlotte's splendid 
nosegay. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Miss Morris was, of course, set down at her 
own door; and, on leaving the carriage, re- 
peated her thanks to Mrs. Knighton, in very 
proper form, for the pleasure which the excur- 
sion had afforded her. 

Considerably to the disappointment of her 
companions, however, she took her bouquet 
with her. But the two Misses Knighton were 
still in the midst of a little sisterly discussion 
on the folly of which they had been guilty, in 
trusting to so very vague a hope as that which 
had induced them to abandon their project of 
procuring flowers for their evening decoration, 
when a splendid silver waiter was brought to 
them, on which two beautiful bouquets were 
blooming. 

g2 
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The oflfering was accompanied by the follow- 
ing note. 

" My dear Miss Knighton, 
" Will you and your sister kindly do me the 
favour of accepting the flowers which accom- 
pany this note ? When about to place them in 
the vase. for my table, it struck me that they 
would be infinitely better employed if you 
would wear them; and my domesticated 
myrtles furnishing me with a little additional 
green, I have ventured, by the help of my maid, 
to construct two bouquets, which will be greatly 
honoured if worn by yourself and Miss Louisa. 
" Believe me truly yours, 

" Charlotte Morris.*' 

The oflfering was certainly a very welcome 
one ; and moreover the bouquets were so well 
made, as to convey a very favourable impression 
as to the skill and taste of the personal attend- 
ant of their new friend, for such they were 
perfectly well disposed to call her. The silver 
waiter therefore conveyed an extremely civil 
note back again, " many thanks " being sum- 
med up in the flattering words, " I hope we 
shall meet again soon." 

My young heroine, as we have seen, did 
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not always consider it necessary to consult 
her papa concerning what she was about to 
do; but she was well enough disposed to 
communicate anything which had already 
occurred, particularly when, as in the present 
instance, she felt rather proud of her own part 
in what she had to relate. She did not 
often blunder upon this point ; she knew her 
father quite well enough to ensure her being 
right, ninety.nine times out of a hundred, in 
the judgment which she formed upon what 
his opinion was likely to be. 

In the present case she was not only right 
as to his general approval, but equally so as to 
the sort of commendation she received. 

'' Perfectly right, my dear. I certainly 
could not have dictated anything more judici- 
ous ; and I assure you, Charlottte, that it is a 
great pleasure for me to find as often as I do 
that your judgment is beyond your years. 
It takes a great deal of anxiety off my mind ; 
for I well know that there are many points 
respecting the every-day conduct of a young 
lady in your peculiar situation, which no father 
in the world can judge of so well as the young 
woman herself, provided she is as clever as I 
believe you to be." 
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" Indeed, papa, I shall always do my best to 
act properly, and in such a manner as I think 
you would be likely to approve," was his 
daughter's meek reply, and their interview 
had the agreeable result of pleasing both 
parties ; for Mr. Morris could not rejoice 
nxore at finding his daughter capable of acting 
for herself, than she was at the prospect which 
seemed opening before her, of being permitted 
to do what she wished, and what she willed. 

"And when do you intend to return the 
visit of these ladies, my dear?" said Mr. 
Morris, with a little affectionate tap on the 
shoulder. 

"I mean to call there to-morrow, papa," 
she repKed. *' And, of course, my aunt Buck- 
hurst must go with me ; for as yet, you know, 
there is no intimacy between us that could 
justify so young a girl as I am in running 
in to them by myself. But I will tell you 
how I mean to manage, in order to avoid the 
chilling stiffiaess of a visit made with my aunt, 
who you know never speaks a word in com- 
pany. I mean to defer the visit till I have 
seen them go out in the carriage, and then 
you know the next move must come from 
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them ; and if our acquaintance is not turned 
into mere ceremony by the formality of a 
morning call with my dear aunt, I have little 
doubt that this next move will be an in- 
vitation." ^ 

"Well, Charlotte, I am rather inclined to 
believe you are right," said, her father. " And 
you can leave my card, you know, with yours." 

" Yes, papa, I assure you I thought of that 
too." 

And the visit was accordingly made, the 
three cards were left at the door of their 
aristocratic neighbour, and the father and 
daughter prepared themselves to wait patiently 
for the result 

They were not doomed, however, to wait 
long, for, on the day but one following, a 
printed invitation arrived for a party at the 
distance of three weeks, with the word " danc- 
ing*' in the comer. Nor was this all. The 
card was accompanied by the following note. 

" My dear Miss Morris, 

*' I hope nothing will prevent our hav- 
ing the pleasure of seeing you on the 20th; 
but we have none of us any inclination to 
lei the interval pass without our meeting. 
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We were very sorry to miss seeing you, when 
you called, but morning visits rarely pro- 
duce a meeting between the parties, as every- 
body goes out at the same time. Will 
you and your papa, and your aunt also, con- 
sole us for thus missing you, by coming in 
to us this evening ? We have no party what- 
ever, excepting a few friends who are coming 
to dinner. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Margaret Knighton." 
Of all the notes which had as yet reached 
the hands of the young Charlotte, this was 
decidedly the most welcome. It was not 
without a little difficulty that she conquered 
her eagerness to reply to it instantly ; but she 
came to the conclusion, after the meditation of a 
minute or two, that it would not quite do, as 
yet, to take her papa " out visiting,'* without 
consulting him a little on the subject. This 
mark of filial respect was the more easily 
decided on, from the conviction that she saw 
no risk whatever of meeting opposition to her 
wishes ; and, in truth, not more than about two 
minutes and a half were lost by it, before she 
found herself at liberty to sit down and writa 
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the words, " we shall be most happy/' with 
considerably more sincerity than generally 
accompanies the phrase. 

As to consulting Mrs. Buckhurst, that was 
quite a different affair, and appeared to her of so 
little importance, that it was not till after she 
had dispatched her note that it occurred to 
her, that it would be necessary, in some way 
or other, to protect herself fi'om the intolerable 
annoyance of being chaperoned by " such a 
figure" as that of her aunt. But on this 
point also, she felt her usual confidence in the 
success of her own manoeuvrings. 

"I should be little fit for the station I 
expect to hold," thought she, "if I found any 
great difficulty in managing such a matter as 
this." 

Nor was she at all mistaken in this estimate 
of her own power. The question was settled 
entirely to her satisfaction with no trouble, 
and very little loss of time. Charlotte knew 
that her aunt always made it a point to walk 
round the dinner-table every day before the 
dinner was announced, in order to ascertain 
that every glass and spoon were as bright as 
they ought to be, and that no object could 
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meet the eye of her excellent brother-in-law, 
when he threw round the room the critical 
glance which always preceded his sitting 
down at table, that could in any way be 
displeasing to him. 

That very important epoch, the dinner hour, 
was adhered to with such reverential exactness 
in the house of Mr. Morris, that his daughter 
knew exactly at what moment she should be 
likely to encounter her aunt, in the perform- 
ance of this part of her daily duty ; and she 
found her, as she expected, examining every 
object with an accurate eye, even to the angle 
at which the spoons were placed, and the form 
in which the napkins were folded. 

" I thought I should find you here, naa'am," 
said Charlotte, in a more lively tone of voice than 
she was accustomed to use in addressing the 
quiet old lady. " We are invited to go to Mrs. 
Knighton's this evening. I rather expect that 
the young people are going to practise a quad- 
rille, and that they want me to help them. 
Do you wish to go with us, ma'am ?" 

" Oh dear, no, my dear ! quite out of the 
question ! If it is proper that any thing at all 
should be said about me, I am quite sUre that 
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you will say exactly what is right; perhaps, 
my dear, it would be as well to say at the very 
beginning, that I am not in very strong health, 
and that I never do go out visiting ; and I 
hope and trust that your dear, good papa won't 
object to my staying at home, because there is 
always a good deal of work to do — looking 
over the stockings and the linen ; and you 
might please to mention to him, my dear, if 
you will be so kind, that I have got a touch 
of rheumatism in my knee, and besides that, 
there are a dozen and a half more of the new 
table-napkins still left to be hemmed. Will 
you be so very kind as to say all this for me, 
my dear ?'* 

" Yes, to be sure I will ; that is, if I find it 
necessary to say any thing about it ; but I 
beUeve that papa will always think himself 
quite chaperon enough for me," repUed Char- 
lotte. 

" And it is very right and proper that he 
should think so, my dear," returned her aunt ; 
"for who can be so fit, and so able to watch 
over you, and take care of you, as your own 
dear papa ?" 

" Yes, I quite agree with you, aunt Buck- 
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hurst," returned the youug lady ; " I should 
be greatly ashamed of myself, if I wanted any 
one else to take care of me." 

And thus was settled at once, and for ever, 
one very important particular in the social 
position of Miss Morris ; — her quizzical old aunt 
was never to attend her as a chaperon. 

If she could at that moment have made 
herself invisible, it is probable that Charlotte 
might have danced with joy at feehng that a 
torment, which she had often groaned to think 
was possible, had thus vanished for ever. 
She had, it is true, been tolerably certain that 
she should, in some way or other, be able to 
shake off a yoke which she knew right well 
would be most particularly galling ; but, never- 
theless, the having got rid of it, without any 
shaking at all, was very pleasant, and she 
tripped up stairs to the drawing-room, where 
her father was waiting for a summons to 
dinner, in a very happy state of spirits. But, 
however gay she might feel, she was not so 
thoughtless as to forget that this pleasant ar- 
rangement must be made known to him, and 
receive his approval ; and Charlotte was not a 
person likely to put off any thing that was 
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essential to her own convenience. It was, 
therefore, with a rapid hand that she turned 
the lock of the drawing-room door, and with a 
quick, as well as a gay step, that she bounded 
towards the place where her father was sitting. 

" I hope,'' said she, " that we shall have a 
pleasant evening to-night, papa ; and I hope, 
too, that you will get your rubber.'* 

" Yes, yes, there is no danger of any disap- 
pointment about that, Charlotte; our good 
neighbour is quite as fond of a quiet rubber 
as I am ; and I doubt not that you will amuse 
yourself very agreeably with the young ladies : 
but how will your dear good aunt get on, 
Charlotte ? I am afraid she will find visiting 
very dull work." 

" It is just like your dear, kind heart, think- 
ing about that, papa," returned his daughter ; 
"but though my heart is not one half so 
everything that it ought to be as yours, I have 
not been altogether unmindful of dear, good 
aunt Buckhurst upon this occasion." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so, my 
dear child," he replied ; " have you said any- 
thing to her about it, Charlotte ?" 

" Yes, papa, I have ; and I am very glad 
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that I have got this quiet minute in which to 
tell you what has passed. She says, dear, 
good soul — and I must say that I think she is 
very right — she says, papa, that * you are the 
only proper person to chaperon me when I go 
out :* and I not only think her right in this, 
but I think also that there would be a great 
deal of positive cruelty in forcing her to do 
what she dislikes so very much as she seems 
to do, the idea of going out with us ; and I 
must say, dear papa, that I think there was a 
great deal of good sense in what, she said 
about your being by far the most advantageous 
protector I can possibly have, let me go where 
I may. I really could not find one single 
word to say in reply when she said so, except 
that I was quite of the same opinion myself." 

Miss Charlotte might have for years devoted 
all her acute faculties to the study of her 
papa's character, without obtaining a clearer 
knowledge of it than she evinced in this speech. 

'*Do you really think so, my dear child?" 
he replied, looking at her very fondly. " If 
you do, Charlotte, I think it would be very 
wrong, and very unnatural, if I did not agree 
with you. Moreover, we ought to be very thank- 
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fill, my dear, to find that we all three agree 
so well upon the subject. Your good aunt is 
upon all occasions one of the most really sen- 
sible women I ever remember to have met 
with, and she is quite right now, Charlotte. 
There is no denying it, I am certainly the most 
proper protector for my own child, and that 
being the case, it would, as you say, be reaUy 
nothing short of wanton cruelty if we were to 
insist upon her changing all her little comfort- 
able long-established habits, when we know 
that there is not the shadow of a reason for her 
doing so." 

The servant entered the moment he ceased 
speaking, and announced that the dinner was 
on the table ; whereupon Charlotte playfully 
passed her arm under his, and they descended 
the stairs together in as perfect good humour 
with each other, and with everybody else, as 
it was well possible for a lady and gentleman 
to be. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The best way, perhaps, of showing the 
effect upon my heroine of the first evening 
visit she had ever made in the character of a 
grown-up young lady, residing in a handsome 
house in Gloucester Place, will be by copying 
her own account of it from her journal : — 

" June 4. I never fully understood the 
sort of pleasure which may be found in good 
society till last night. By good society, I of 
course mean fashionable society ; for no well- 
educated girl in my station of life could bestow 
that epithet upon any other, without betraying 
a coarseness of mind, which might justly be 
stigmatized as disgraceful. 

" I often think, as I pen the pages of this 
journal, that the time may come, when they 
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may be read by other eyes than my own ; but 
this idea never has, nor ever shall, impede 
the £ree current of thought and feeling I have 
indulged in, from the first hour in which I 
resolved to record the events of my life, the 
feelings of my heart, and the workings of my 
mind. 

" If I ever attain celebrity of any kind, such 
a record as this would be eagerly sought for 
after my death ; and the only way in which to 
avoid giving disappointment instead of gratifi- 
cation, is by shewing myself as I am. 

" I remember reading in some boiok, whose 
author's name I have forgotten, that ' an auto- 
biography written with perfect sincerity, and 
recording the real feelings of its author, would 
be an invaluable work ;' and such a work I am 
determined to attempt, though it is possible 
that I may not have courage to go on with it. 
The reason why I record this purpose now, as 
also why I have not recorded it before, is, that 
it is now only that I seem to have learnt the 
real value of my intellect. 

" Never till last night was I conscious of the 
pleasure of talking, where I was both looked 
at and listened to, as being decidedly some- 
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thing out of the common way I hate self- 
conceit ; and, if I hated it for no other reason, 
I should do so because it gives an air of folly 
to all who are afflicted with the weakness; 
and I almost think I had rather be a fool than 
look like one. But if I despise self-conceit too 
heartily to become subject to it, I almost think 
that I despise self-depreciation more deeply still. 

" The human being who is conscious of pos- 
sessing either great talent, or any other per- 
sonal advantage, is, in my opinion, ungrateful 
to heaven, if he disclaims it. I shall in 
future make the pages of this journal a test 
of my own strength of mind in this^ parti- 
cular. If, upon throwing a glance from time 
to time over them, I detect that paltry affec- 
tation of modesty which leads ordinary people 
to say, that they are unable to judge of this, 
that, or the other, I will throw away n^y pen, 
and burn my journal. It might do very well 
for Dogberry to exclaim, ' Write me down, an 
ass,' when addressing those around him ; but 
it would not do for Charlotte Morris to echo 
this permission when addressing herself, 

" So much by way of preface to the record 
of my existence as a woman. Hitherto I 
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have felt but as a child. It may have been 
as an intelligent child, perhaps; but it was 
only last night that I began to feel what it 
was to be a woman. 

" On entering the drawing-room at Mr. 
Knighton's, we found many more people than 
we expected, but they were almost all ladies. 
The dinner-party, as I found afterwards, had 
consisted wholly of gentlemen ; and the ladies 
we met there, in addition to the family trio, 
were invited, like ourselves, for the evening. 
At the first glance I own I was disappointed. 
These pages will record my folUes and my 
blunders, as frankly stated as the most flatter- 
ing triumphs that may be in store for me. 
And now, with no further preface, I will go 
on to record what occurred on this, to me, 
important evening ; important as being my 
first eptrance into what I consider as really 
good society. 

" I had the pleasure of immediately perceiv- 
ing that my appearance was approved. I be- 
lieve most girls of seventeen are attractive in 
some way or other, and I have no reason for 
believing that I am likely to be an exception 
to this law of nature, for such it certainly is. 

H 2 
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" Nay, I see no good reason why I should 
not state, merely by way of memorandum, 
that, whatever I may be hereafter, I cert^y 
am, at present, handsome, though not, per- 
haps, absolutely beautiful; at least, I have 
seen others whom I think decidedly more 
beautiful than myself ; and I note down this 
observation with pleasure, as a satisfactory 
proof that I am exempt from that lamentable 
species of weakness, which shrinks from ac- 
knowledging superiority in others. Neither 
was I at the moment, nor am I now, at all 

■ 

Insensible to the fact that the good taste and 
costliness of my dress had something to do 
with the gracious glances with which I was 
received, when Mrs. Knighton presented me 
to her cousin Lady, Wilcox Smith, and the 
two Misses Wilcox Smith, her daughters. 

" Where should I have been now ^in the 
scale of society I mean), had I lacked courage 
at the important moment, when the amount 
of my allowance was discussed? Thus far, at 
least, I may fairly congratulate myself upon 
my success, not only on this point, but on 
every other on which I had made up my mind 
to succeed ; and, by the help of a tolerably 
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clear judgment tad a tolerably finn spirit, I 
flatter myself that I shall go on afi I have begun. 

" The Misses Wilcox Smith are any thing in 
the world but handsome, bit they aTfe both of 
them most decidedly lady-like, and quite the 
sort of people which just at first I am the 
most anxious to tneet. By and by it may be 
differeht ; when I have aittained the place I wish 
for in society, I shall, I think, be less parti- 
cular, as to mere outward appearance and 
manner, and endeavour to make tny way 
among people of talent. Of course, the per- 
fection of sb6iety is only to be. found where 
both unite. And who dhall say Uiat the day 
will not cotiae, when I ttiay find myself the 
centre of both P 

"But I must iiot forget the recent past, 
while meditatiiig on the distant future. 

"Before I had time to give Btiore than a 
hasty glance to the other ladies, the genttetn^ft 
who had Sc^raied the dinner-party entered the 
draWing-rodm* Papa was immediately intro<- 
duced to several of them ; but they were tiot 
any of them intiioducied to me, so I suppose 
it is not the fashion. There Was> however, one 
of them who spoke to me, and that was the 
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Mr. Herbert who was one of the four who had 
dined with us last week. I did Hot think 
him quite so old-looking as I did at first, and, 
I dare say, many people would call him very 
handsome. He is tall, and rather fashionable- 
looking I beheve, but not theleast like my notion 
of what a young man ought to be. I suppose 
he is near-sighted, for he perpetually used a 
glass, and seemed to me to be looking at every 
lady in the room, one after the other, in a way 
that in most people would have seemed very 
impertinent. However, nobody seemed suffi- 
ciently to his taste to attract much of his at- 
tention after the first look, and he ended his 
survey by talking to my father all the time 
they were both sipping their coffee. But 
almost immediately after this was over, the 
drawing-room door was again thrown open by 
the footman, and 'Mrs. Mortlake and Miss 
Herbert' were announced. And then the mys- 
tery of the eye-glass was explained, for the 
moment this Mrs. Mortlake and Miss Herbert 
entered. Mr. Herbert joined them, and Louisa 
Knighton told me afterwards that the elder 
lady was his aunt and the younger his sister. 
" As to the aunt, there was nothing very re- 
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markable about her. She was not by any 
means handsomely dressed, but, somehow or 
other, she did not look like a low person, which 
I always think my aunt Buckhurst does. But 
as to her niece, I could almost be romantic 
enough to say that it did not signify a farthing 
how she was dressed, for she was so very 
beautiful, that she would have looked lovely in 
any thing. I thought she looked very young, 
almost young enough to be her brother's 
daughter. However, Louisa told me that she 
believed she was quite as old as I am, and 
that Mr. Herbert was only her half brother. 
And now I soon perceived that we had come 
too early, for a good many people came drop- 
ping in afterwards, and they were almost all 
young, both the men and the women ; and then, 
to^my great delight, Mrs. Knighton sat down 
to the pianoforte and began playing a waltz. 

'' Margaret immediately came to me, and 
asked if she should introduce a partner ; to 
which I readily answered in the affirmative. 
But before she set off upon this friendly 
errand, she was spared the trouble by Mr. 
Folkstone, who brought up a tall, thin young 
man, not very handsome, but very fashionably 
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dreissed, and introduced him to me as his son, 
Mr. GofneKtis Folkstone. 

" This young tnan immediately asked me to 
dalice ; and frotn that moment I think I may 
date the comlnencement of my really grown- 
up career ; ht frbm that moment I was made 
to feel that I was not only a grown-up wo- 
man, but a veiy captivating one. It would, 
in shorty he but Vain aflfectalion were 1 to 
attempt to conceal from myself the fact, that I 
made on this ocettsion the first real conquest 
of my life ; tmr shouW I be true to the reso- 
lution I have formed, of ^recording with scru- 
pulous sincerity eveiry feeling of my heart in 
these autobiographic pages, if I wtere not to 
confess that my perception of this fact gave 
me pleasure. Neither will I shrink from con- 
fessing, also, that this pleasure did not arise 
frorh any Jiebiproicity of feeling on my side. 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone is not, in my opinion 
at leAst, at all a sort of person to fall in love 
with at first sight. His fei)e is not handsome, 
and th^ere is Something rather odd and absent 
in his manner. Nevertheless, his evident de- 
votion did; as I have said, produce a very 
vivid sensation of pleasure at my heart. This 
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pleasure might be a matter of sni*prise to my- 
self, conscious as I am that I am tiot iti love 
with him in retum, were it nt)t that I recog- 
nise the especial will of providence in it. 

" It is doubtless better foir itociety in geneWl, 
and certainly it is fair better for the female 
portion of it, that the tender passions they 
inspire should ever occasion them more pleasure 
than dispteadtite. In all the admirably dravm 
pictures of society which modem novels give 
us, the propensity of men to become en- 
amoured of every charming woman who comes 
in their way, is too invariably brought forward 
to leave any doubt of the fact ; and this being 
the case, is it not evidently a inereiftd dispensa- 
tion of providence that women, even when they 
do not return love, are never reially displeased 
by it? 

" 1 am myself so firmly convinced that this 
pitying feeling is the will of Heaven, that I am 
quite determined nevet to check it in myself, 
but to receive all the love and admiration that 
may be offered to toe, with the gentle kindness 
which it deserves. 

" 1 well know that if I had a thousand lovers, 
I could only select one from among them ; but 
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this is no reason why I should treat the rest 
with harshness, nor will I do so. If the feelings 
which this poor young man has evidently con- 
ceived for me go on increasing, as most probably 
will be the case if we meet often, I fear that, 
for a time at least, perhaps for a year or two, 
his peace may be destroyed ! The idea is 
painful, but it must not induce me to swerve 
from the principles I have laid down as the rule 
of my conduct. I never will treat any man 
harshly who loves me, but trust to a kind 
providence, instead of rude barbarity for his 
cure. 

" All these new thoughts must, of course, 
make me feel rather anxious, but, neverthe- 
less, I cannot conceal from myself the fact 
that the last evening was the most delightful 
one I ever passed in my life." 

Mr. MoL did Jt keep a joun^. and, 
therefore, his opinion of the party cannot be 
given so ftdly ; but, on the whole, he seemed 
very well pleased ; for he thought his daughter 
looked very well, and as she danced every 
dance, he doubted not that other people ad- 
mired her as well as himself. Moreover, he 
got his rubber, and left the drawing-room an 
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hour after midnight in high good humour, and 
well disposed to agree in the opinion expressed 
by his daughter, that "the Knightons were 
exactly the right sort of people to make 
pleasant neighbours/' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Morris and his daughter were perfectly 
correct in the judgment they thus passed 
upon the Knighton family. They were ex- 
actly the right sort of people to make them 
pleasant neighbours, for they had it in their 
power to bestow much that the Morris family 
wanted. And had Mrs. Knighton and her two 
daughters delivered their judgment with equal 
sincerity respecting the Morrises, they would 
have declared them exactly the sort of people 
to tnake convenient neighbours, for they too 
had it in their power to bestow much that the 
Knighton fanuly wanted. 

The class to which the Knightons belonged 
is by no means a very small one anywhere, 
but is probably particularly abundant in Lon- 
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don. It consists of people who, possessed of 
many natural and social advantages, endanger 
them all by the siUy praqtioe of spending a 
little more money than t^ey have got, 

Wherever this practice tjak^ bold of people, 
they can never again find themselves really 
and truly at ease in their oircumptances ; for if 
exactly the nmnber of hundreds or of thou- 
sands at which they might state their defi- 
ciency were at once added to their income, a 
very few months would again place them in 
the same position ; for it is the imimutable 
destiny of such persons always and for ever 
to spend a little more than they b^ve got. 

This is a species of madness, however, 
which admits of method, for I am not speak- 
ing of persons who actually ruin either them- 
selves or others. 

Mr. Knighton, for instance, was not in the 
slightest danger of being a^ested, nor were 
Mrs. and the' Misses Knighton in the slightest 
danger of having the orders given to their 
tradespeople either refused or neglected. No ! 
they were none of them at all likely to ruin 
themselves ; they only one and all, jointly and 
severally, contrived to keep themselves per- 
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petually uncomfortable, by always having a 
little bill or two which they did not exactly 
know when they should be able to pay. Yet 
all and each of them would have been ready 
to declare, and they might have done so with 
a very safe conscience, that they never lost 
sight of economy in anything they did, and 
that they never made a payment, however 
trifling, without using their very best endea- 
vours to make it less. 

"Louisa!" said her elder sister, the day 
after the Kttle impromptu dance which was 
mentioned in the last chapter, "I have a 
strong incUnation to poison you." 

" May I ask why ?" returned the philoso- 
phical Louisa, very gently. 

"Yes, you may, and I will answer you. 
My incUnation to poison you arises from my 
perceiving what a very dehghtful thing it is to 
be an only daughter. If I had seventy pounds 
a-year now, instead of the half of it, I might 
have the gratification of wearing on ordinary 
occasions a dress as elegant as that worn by 
Miss Morris last night, and that too without 
the hateful bore of remembering that I have 
not paid^my last year's shoe bill." 
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" Yes, and I think it highly probable that 
just when you are beginning to take measures 
to poison me, I shaU^e preparing a dagger to 
stab you," replied Louisa. " It is a very fine 
thing/' she added, sententiously, "to be an 
only daughter." 

" You may turn your acute observations to 
better account, my dear young ladies, than 
such idle jesting," said Mrs. Knighton, gravely. 
" If we cannot afford to let you dress as ex- 
pensively as the only daughter of our banking 
neighbour, we contrive to do for you much 
that it is not in his power to do for her. I 
do not allude now to our keeping a carriage, 
that being a matter of necessity to people of 
our condition, although it may not be so to 
people of theirs. A family connected with the 
aristocracy by near relationship to an old title, 
are not at liberty to spend their money in lace 
and embroidery ; or, at least, they must first 
take care to comply with the more strongly 
marked features of aristocratic arrangement. 
I could name many instances where this rule 
is conscientiously followed by people perfectly 
worthy of being looked to as an example. 
Take Lady Tyndale, for instance. Her 
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brougham, with its appurtenances, is a perfect 
model, and there is not a man in town of any 
rank or judgment who would not tell you the 
same ; but, to my certain knowledge, she never 
has a dress that is not made at home, nor does 
she ever, by any chance, wear real lace. Such 
a woman as that may be much more profitably 
studied as a model, than any banker's daugh- 
ter in Europe/' 

"Oh, yes, mamma, I am quite aware of 
that,'' repUed Margaret ; " aad though we have 
not a model brougham, I am quite aware of 
the importance of a carriage, and I certainly 
would not give it up for the sake of dressing 
like Miss Morris. We were only joking, you 
know." 

" Yes, of course, 1 do know it ; nor have I 
apy thoughts of taking you au pied de la 
lettre as to the wishes you have expressed 
to murder each other. My lecture has ano- 
ther object : I wish to point out to you, my 
dear girls, that in this case, as in most others, 
a sober and useful moral may be drawn, as 
well as a gay and idle one. My opinion very 
decidedly is, that the near neighbourhood of 
these good people may be really useful both 
to them and to us." 
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« Though I have as yet seen nothing in the 
manners either of the father or the daughter, 
that I could reasonably object to, I am, never- 
theless, very decidedly of opinion that they 
vjrill find our drawing-room very different, in 
the way of society, from any that they have 
hitherto been accustomed to frequent ; while, 
on the other hand, I am led from several cir- 
cumstances to believe that they are more at 
ease in their finances than we are. * Help one 
another ' is a precept which may be very right- 
eously obeyed by every one, and it is to this 
precept that I would direct your attention in 
speaking of our new neighbours. 

"For instance, my dear girls, instead of 
talking nonsense about Miss Morris and her 
dresses, it would be much more to the pur- 
pose, if you were to turn your thoughts with 
a little rational gravity towards the tremendous 
business of this ball of ours. If we do not 
exert ourselves, one and all of us, depend upon it, 
the day will arrive before we are ready for it." 

"What on earth do you mean, mamma?" 
said the eldest Miss Knighton, knitting her 
brows. " What can our talking or not talk- 

VOL. I. I 
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ing of this girl's dresses have to do with the 
preparations for our ball ?" 

" I know exactly what mamma means, 
Margaret !" cried the quick-witted Louisa, 
" and I agree with her perfectly. If *Miss 
Morris ever gives a ball, as I dare say she will, 
she would be sure to ask us to introduce some 
good dancing men to them, and it will be 
perfectly fair for us to begin by asking them 
to help us/' 

"What nonsense you do talk, Louisa!" 
returned the eldest sister. " Do you think it 
would be advantageous for us to coax Mr. 
Morris to bring some of the clerks of his late 
banking establishment to do honour to our 
fete r 

" I wish you did not so dearly love to talk 
nonsense," returned the younger sister. " I 
believe you know that I am as little Ukely to 
covet a contribution of bankers' clerks as 
yourself. But, for goodness' sake, do not let 
us quarrel about such nonsense ! I understand 
what mamma meant if you do not, and I 
promise that she shall find me both ready 
and willing to assist her in every way." 

" And one way, and not the least efficient, 
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perhaps, will be propitiating the aid of our 
wealthy neighbours, though not exactly in the 
way that Margaret suggests," said Mrs. 
Knighton. " As we have never yet been at 
any party at their house, it is only by means 
of a little common sense and guess-work that 
I can enlighten the mind of our poor, dear 
Margaret, as to the sort of assistance which 
I think they may render us. It is not bank- 
ers' clerks that we want, my dear, but 
bankers' silver forks, spoons, and candle- 
sticks." 

'' Yes, mamma !" replied Louisa, with ani- 
mation, "and both the men-servants, if you 
please ; though the imder one is hardly bigger 
than a tiger, nevertheless, he may be very 
useful, you know. And all sorts of moveable 
lamps, too, and candelabras. If we can't 
borrow, it is quite certain that we must hire ; 
for there is nothing so detestable as half- 
lighted rooms." 

" Nor is there any money more completely 
lost, than what is paid for the hire of things 
that walk off the next morning," rejoined ^ht^r 
mother ; adding, with an intelligent nod to her 
eldest daughter : " perhaps our thoughtless 



I 
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.Mai^aret begins now to understand a little 
what we mean, liouisa." 

" Perhaps Margaret is not quite so thought- 
less as you seem to suppose," returned the 
eldest daughter with a meaning smile. " Only 
set my anxious heart at rest as to the bankers' 
clerks, and such-like commodities, and you 
shall not find me either dull or indifferent, 
respecting any other assistance from these 
spick and span new people. They are, in fact, 
exactly the right sort of folks to borrow from, 
because, in the first place, all their goods and 
chattels are in their newest gloss, and, also, 
because they will undoubtedly consider that 
you pay them a very flattering compliment by 
asking for them." 

" Perfectly true !" returned her mother, with 
an approving nod. " I thought we should all 
agree upon the propriety of cultivating a 
neighbourly intimacy with these new people, 
as soon as we had indulged ourselves with a 
few minutes of unreserved conversation on the 
subject. But do not let me be misunderstood 
by you, my dear girls. Do not fancy that in 
wishing to admit this poor motherless girl 
to some degree of friendly intimacy with us. 
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I am merely actuated by the idea that we may 
make her convenient. I owe it to myself to 
assure you, that I am incapable of being ac- 
tuated by any such feeling. I really would 
not permit the acquaintance at all, if I did 
not believe that we, in our turn, could be use- 
ful to her. But, on the other hand, I should 
be most contemptibly insincere if I did not 
acknowledge that the advantages arising 
from the acquaintance would be mutual. 
Do you understand me, my dear children? 
If you do not, you cannot do justice to my 
motives.'* 

" Oh, yes, mamma !*' was uttered in reply 
by both her daughters at once ; and, after the 
interval of a moment, Margaret added in a 
half whisper, " If we did not, we must be 
very stupid !" 

This conversation was useful to all the 
parties engaged in it, for it caused them both 
to feel and to act with that sort of pleasant 
unity and " ensembW which more effectually 
prevents the awkward contretems arising from 
family blundering, than all the wisdom in the 
world could do without it. 

This unity of purpose was, indeed, most 
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importantly beneficial in the present instance ; 
for, notwithstanding the carriage, and the aris- 
tocratical connection, the family arrangements 
of the Knightons might be described on the 
whole as being rather scrambling than well 
ordered ; and the consequence of this was, 
that, upon any great occasion, like that of the 
coming ball, not one thing only, but pretty 
nearly every thing in the house and in the 
household was discovered to be deficient. 

It would have availed them Uttle, therefore, 
if any one of the family had determined from 
time to time to beg or to borrow from their well- 
supplied neighbours, what might remedy some 
particularly obvious want ; but when the whole 
amount of the triple wit and the triple wiles 
of the anxious mother and daughters were 
leagued together in perfect unison, both as 
to the object and the best means of obtain- 
ing it, there was little danger that they should 
fail. 

Not many minutes after the above conver- 
sation had taken place, Miss Louisa Eiiighton 
left the room, but returned with no more delay 
than was necessary for the putting on a bonnet 
and a shawl. 
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" I suppose, mamma, there will be no im- 
propriety in my running in alone to speak to 
Charlotte Morris, about something upon which 
I want to consult her, will there ?" said 
she, drawing on a not very fresh pair of gloves, 
as she spoke. 

"None at all, my dear," replied her mother, 
with a nod and a smile ; "but you had better 
let William go with you and ring, and, of 
course, he will wait till the door is opened." 

"Stay one minute, Louisa !" said her eldest 
sister. " Why should not I go with you ?" 

" Because it will be just wasting an oppor- 
tunityif you do," replied the younger. "What 
is to prevent your running in an hour or two 
later, after we return from our drive, for in- 
stance? If we intend to profit by the hint 
mamma has given us, we ought never to waste 
an opportunity of running in and out, as if 
we were the dearest friends in the world ; and 
if we are not fools we should never come 
away, just at the present time I mean, you 
know, without working her up about the ball, 
and making her understand that favourites 
have always the best partners, &c., &c., &c. ; 
and then carelessly slipping in a word about 
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some of the hundred and fifty things which 
we all know we want, and which we all know 
they have. You have no doubt, have you, 
that this would produce its effects ? We all 
know, too, that we have not too much time 
before us, so do dbt let us waste any of it by 
setting two at a time to do the work of one/' 

"Let her alone, Margaret!'' said Mrs. 
Knighton, laughing. " She knows what she 
is about. You shall take the next turn, my 
dear, and later still, I may, perhaps, make a 
Uttle free-and-easy call myself. There will be 
some amusement in comparing notes after- 
wards, and seeing which succeeded best." 

Louisa only waited long enough to receive 
the maternal sanction, and in about two 
minutes afterwards she was ushered into the 
presence of Miss Morris, whom she found 
busily engaged upon what Louisa vehemently 
declared, was the most beautiful piece of 
tattinff that ever was seen. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"I HOPE you do not dislike my bursting 
in upon you so abruptly, my dear Miss 
Morris/' said the visitor, cordially receiving 
the hand which was eagerly stretched out to 
welcome her, "but I never treat anybody I 
Uke with ceremony." 

"Then I am sure, I hope you will never 
treat me with ceremony," replied Charlotte 
earnestly, "for I should be sadly grieved if 
I were obliged to think that you disliked me." 

" There is no fear whatever of that, my dear 
girl," replied Louisa, " for the fact is, you havo 
made a conquest of the whole femily en masse ; 
and if you like us half as well as we like you, 
we shall soon be dear friends, as well as near 
neighbours." 
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"Then we shall be dear friends, Miss 
Louisa," returned Charlotte, colouring with 
delight. " You, who have a mother and sister, 
can hardly imagine what a pleasure it is to me, 
who have neither, to find myself accidentally 
brought to live almost next door to such very 
agreeable neighbours ; and it is so very kind of 
you to come in to see me, in this friendly 
way! 

"Then it is a settled thing between us, 
dear Charlotte, we are to be dear friends." 

"It certainly will not be my fault if we 
are not .'" replied Charlotte, with great energy • 
" You are all of you so amiable ! It was so 
kind of you to ask me to that delightful party, 
last night ! How beautifully your maiama 
plays waltzes! It is quite a pleasure to 
dance to her playing." 

"Are you fond of dancing, dear?" said 
Miss Louisa, with rather a patronizing air. 

"Yes, indeed, I delight in dancing!" re- 
turned Charlotte with great enthusiasm. 

" I thought you must like it," replied her 

new friend, " because you dance so well. I am 

« 

very fond of dancing, too ; but then, to tell 
you the truth, I am rather particular in the 
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article of partners. I really think that I had 
rather not dance at all, than have a partner 
that was not in all respects perfectly comme il 
fauty 

"Oh yes! To be sure, the partner makes 
all the diflference in the world/' repUed 
Charlotte, blushing to the very top of her 
forehead, as she remembered how little she 
knew about partners, excepting at the dancing 
school. 

Louisa interpreted her emotion with toler- 
able accuracy, at least it made her still more 
fully aware than she had been before, that the 
power of bestowing a partner, was in its place 
and degree as valuable as that of a minister 
who is capable of bestowing a place ; and there 
was all the importance of patronage in the 
condescending snule with which she replied : 
" I am glad you agree with me on that point, my 
dear, for I think it is very likely that I may 
sometimes be useful to you. Indeed, I think 
we may be useful to each other, my dear girl. 
I am sure there are a hundred ways in which 
you may help me. When we have been a 
Uttle longer acquainted, you will begin to 
understand some of the peculiarities of our 
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situation, for though we are, upon the whole, 
very advantageously situated, and I am ex- 
cessively thankful for it, of course, yet still we 
have our little difficulties, and I believe every- 
body in the world has, more or less." 

" The fact about us, you see, is this. Papa is 
exceedingly well oflF, you know, as, of course, 
you may guess, my dear, by our keeping our 
carriage and all that sort of thing ; but mamma, 
you see, is of a very high family, the grand-^ 
daughter of a baronet, not created yesterday, 
observe, which makes an immense difference, 
but dates firom 1611, the first batch, as, of 
course, you know; but you can hardly have 
an idea, unless you happened to belong to the 
same sort of set yourself, what a difference 
it makes in everything. For you see one is 
obliged to keep up a little with the people 
one belongs to, and the consequence is, that 
poor dear mamma cannot be one half so liberal 
to us about dress and all that sort of thing, 
as she certainly would be, if she were not 
obliged to keep up with Lady Wilcox Smith, 
in a hundred things that are ruinously ex- 
pensive ! But Lady Wilcox Smith is her own 
second cousin by marriage, and it would not 
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do at all, you know, to shrink from doing 
things in the same style she does, though I as- 
sure you it is often very inconvenient. Can't you 
understand that sort of thing, dear Charlotte ?" 

"Oh, yes! to be sure I can!" replied the 
banker's young daughter ; although, with all 
her acuteness, she would have been puzzled to 
explain what it was she thus professed to 
understand. 

" Well, then, my dear," resumed her visitor, 
" you will find out as we get more intimate, 
that if mamma was not one of the very 
cleverest women in the world, it would be 
utterly impossible for her to do all that she 
does do, in order to keep her place in her 
own set, without putting papa to inconve- 
nience. And I do assure you that she not 
only does it, but does it most admirably ! I 
don't believe the Wilcox Smiths have the 
least idea what papa's income is, or how much 
we spend. But, at any rate, we young ones 
have the benefit of it, and so have our inti- 
mate friends too. Mamma is quite celebrated 
for her manner of managing her dancing par- 
ties, for she always contrives to get such good 
men." 
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fortunately my heroine was too well read 
to be puzzled by this somewhat equivocal 
phrase, for she never for an instant imagined 
that her new friend meant worthy men, and 
she therefore replied with a more intelligent 
smile and nod than any mere ordinary girl of 
her age could have put in action, " Then I am 
quite sure, without your saying one word 
more about it, that your mamma's balls are 
always dehghtful !" 

" I am sure I hope you will find them so,'' 
replied Louisa. " But you must not call them 
balh, dear, they are only dances, you know. 
But call them what we may, they are very 
delightful I promise you, and so you will think 
too, I am quite sure, after you have become ac- 
quainted with some of our favourites." 

'^ Oh, my dear, dear Miss Louisa Knighton, 
how very kind it is of you to speak as if I ever 
really could enjoy such an advantage! But 
now we are talking confidentially, I will con- 
fess to you that I hope it will not be very 
long before papa will let me have a dancing 
party at home ; and if I can but make it suc- 
ceed, I am sure he would not mind our having 
it often, for I must say he is excessively kind 
and indulgent in all ways." 
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" Well, dear Charlotte," returned the new 
friend, very affectionately, "I see no earthly 
reason why we might not between us make 
the London season perfectly delightful; and 
if we make up our minds to do it, depend 
upon it we shall succeed. I have already told 
you, with as much candour as if you were my 
own sister, where our difficulties lie, but I am 
quite sure that if you enjoy our dances as 
much as I expect, you will be ready to help 
us/' 

"Ready?" repeated Charlotte, with deep 
feeling, " what is there I would not do to help 

"And you can help us, my dear, you may 
depend upon that. Have you not your house 
full of all sorts of things that nobody can do 
without, but of which nobody ever has enough, 
except just after fitting up a new house? 
Now, of course, you know it is years and 
years since mamma fitted up her house, and 
the inevitable consequence is, that our things 
have been growing less and less, as it seems 
to me, every party we give. I mean the tea 
cups, and glasses, and plates, you know, and 
all that sort of commodity; and though it 
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sounds trifling, it often causes an immense 
deal of plague and trouble, I promise you." 

"I can easily understand that/' replied 
Charlotte, with all the sedateness of the mis- 
tress of a family ; " and I am sure," she 
added, " that it is very good and kind of your 
mamma to go on giving so many parties, not- 
withstanding all the trouble it gives her." 

" Yes, mamma is very kind and good in- 
deed," replied Louisa ; " and I am quite sure 
that you are kind and good too, my dear ; and 
therefore it is that I feel so certain of our 
always being good friends together. You will 
be able to help us by lending a few things on 
our ball nights, and on our side you may 
depend upon it we will never have dancing, 
ither at large or Kttle parties, without inviting 
you to join us in it." 

A bright glow of hope and joy suffused the 
cheeks of my heroine. " I am sure," she 
replied, eagerly, 'there is nothing I would 
not do to show my gratitude for such kind- 
ness !" 

" We shall get on beautifully well together, 
my dear !" resumed the affectionate Louisa ; 
"I am quite convinced of that, because we 
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like the same sort of amusements, and because 
we have common sense enough to understand 
one another, and honesty enough to say what 
we wish, and what we want. You are a happy 
girl, Charlotte Morris — it is easy enough to see 
that ! I don't mean to deny that it is very 
pleasant to have a sister, that one can consult 
with, and all that sort of thing ; but it is very 
nice too, to be an only child ; for in that case, 
of course, one is sure to get more nice things 
given one. Margaret and I are often obUged, 
I promise you, to do without many things which 
I am quite convinced you always have in 
abundance; bracelets and brooches, and all 
that sort of thing, you know! Poor dear 
mamma often says, when she sees us wear the 
same things over and over again, that she 
wishes it were as easy to buy two as to buy 
one ; and there is no use, you know, in one 
sister's lending ornaments to another, for every 
lady knows them again in a minute. However, 
we manage as well as we can, and as long as 
we get parties enough, we make up our minds 
to do without a multitude of things we should 
like to have 

" Our cousins, the Wilcox Smiths, have 
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quantities of trinkets, but I am sorry to con- 
fess that I cannot say much in favour of their 
good nature, for they neither of them ever of- 
fered to lend us one of them, even for a single 
night, and great fools they are for it ! You 
have seen them, you know, and I am sure you 
will agree with me that, though they look like 
fashionable, stylish girls, they are not in the 
least pretty; but, nevertheless, if they were 
good-natured to us, we could be good-natured 
to them, in the way of partners, I mean, for 
we know so many good men! Mamma is 
very particularly clever in that respect, I must 
say. She never sees a good dancing man any- 
where, that she does not contrive, sooner or 
later, to get introduced to him ; and then, by 
hook or by crook, we are sure to get him to 
our parties. Besides, when my brother Robert 
is at home, he counts for something, I can 
tell you." 

" I did not know that you had a brother," 
said Charlotte, slightly colouring. 

"Didn't you! how very odd!" returned 
Louisa, laughing. " Well, my dear, I hope it 
is an agreeable surprise to you ; he is a very 
nice fellow, and is in the Guards. They 
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are to be quartered at Knightsbridge soon, 
and then you will be able to judge for yourself." 

" It must be very pleasant, dear Louisa, to 
have for a brother an officer in the Guards ; 
I don't wonder at your knowing so many gen- 
tlemen !" 

" Yes," returned her friend, " it certainly is 
an advantage. But I must run away, my dear, 
or I shall stay talking to you all day, and I 
have got to dress for our drive. Papa never 
lets us keep the carriage waiting for a moment ; 
for as he says, very truly, 'there is a great 
difference between having horses of your own, 
and hired horses.' Good bye ! I hope we shall 
meet again soon." 

And then with a very affectionate hand- 
shaking they parted, with very sincere inten- 
tions on both sides to cultivate the fellowship 
so pleasantly begun. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When Charlotte Morris sat down on the 
departure of her visitor, to indulge in solitary 
meditation on all that had passed between 
them, she felt for a few minutes almost 
bewildered by the novelty, of her situation. 

Was it indeed possible, that she, — whose 
greatest privilege had hitherto been to sit on the 
sofa in the back drawing room, by herself, and 
read as many novels as she pleased, — was it, 
indeed, possible, that she was already become 
a person of such consequence as to be courted 
by such a family as the Knightons ? Was 
it possible that people, who kept their own 
carriage, and gave constant balls, and were 
nearly related to people of title, should talk 
of her as a dear, intimate friend, who might be 
useful to them ? 
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Notwithstanding the dehghtful emotion which 
all this occasioned, Charlotte was not too bewil- 
dered to perceive that it was not intended she 
should go to all the balls, and see such quantities 
of " good men,'' and have the best partners, for 
nothing. But this clearness of perception on 
her part rather increased her pleasure than 
lessened it. She was not without the young 
girl's instinct which leads to the hope and 
expectation of becoming the object of a tender 
passion — ^perhaps of many tender passions; 
but she had other hopes and expectations, 
which to her were perhaps dearer still. She 
Kked very much to believe herself well-looking, 
and attractive, and she did believe this, with 
undoubting faith ; but there was, as she hoped, 
something in store for her, ten thousand times 
better than all the beauty in the world. 

In a word, Charlotte Morris had already 
set her heart upon being a woman of fashion- 
able consequence and intellectual influence in 
society. 

Of all the positions she had ever read of, 
this was the only one which she thought 
worthy of her; and it was to this that she 
firmly resolved to direct all her efforts. In 
ruminating, therefore, on all that had just 
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passed, her thoughts ran much more on the 
possibility of obtaining the envied power of 
presiding at future balls, than on the joys 
attending upon the act of dancing, even with 
good men, at that which was immediately 
before her. 

She made no blunders, however, when 
recalling the important conversation in which 
she had just been engaged, as to the feelings 
and motives of the yoimg lady who had 
shared it with her. She saw to its very fullest 
extent, the nature of the friendship so frankly 
offered, and smiled with a comfortable feehng 
of self-approval, as she thought of the im- 
mense intellectual difference between the 
motives of the Knighton family in seeking 
intimacy with her, and her motives in seek- 
ing intimacy with them. 

Their object evidently was, to borrow tea- 
cups and wine-glasses, and, perhaps, a brooch 
or a bracelet ! Poor people ! Their ambition 
went no further, their imagination reaxjhed no 
higher object ! 

How great then was the difference, how 
vast the interval between her motives and 
theirs ! all they hoped for was a trifling and 
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temporary accommodation, or the pitiful grati- 
fication of shining for an hour in borrowed 
gems. But what were her objects ? A life- 
long enjoyment of admiration, influence, and 
renown. She certainly was playing the higher 
game ; she felt the superiority, and gloried in it. 

Meanwhile she remembered, with consi- 
derable practical acuteness, that while con- 
templating the grand future result, she must 
not neglect the small present manoeuvrings 
by which it was to be obtained : her path 
seemed to lie open and obvious enough before 
her, yet she felt that her course along it would 
not be altogether without difficulties. The 
stumbling-block, she feared, was the opposition 
of her aunt ; and the angry blood mounted to 
her cheeks, as she perceived the possibility of 
her being again thwarted by one whose in- 
terference she had so triumphantly got rid of, 
by the simple process of making the exercise 
of it too painful to be endured. 

But Charlotte doubted if any degree of in- 
solence, or any ingenuity of evasion on her 
part, would avail to deter Mrs. Buckhurst from 
keeping watch and ward over her honoured 
brother-in-law's household treasures. 
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Charlotte herself greatly liked the idea of 
having every thing about her in greater abun- 
dance and in better condition than her fashion- 
able neighbours; but this would not have 
checked the generous liberality of her lendings 
for a single moment. 

Even had she been sure that cups and 
glasses would have gone to rack, and brooches 
and bracelets been lost or forgotten, she would 
have been equally intent upon conquering all 
obstacles to her lending them. She well knew 
that her father both could and would repair 
the loss of such commodities ; but would he, 
or could he, put her in the way of presiding 
over a fashionable circle ? She weU knew how 
to answer this query also ; she well knew that 
he could not. And the first result of the long 
meditation which followed the departure of 
Ijouisa Knighton, was the anxiously waiting 
for the return of her father, that she might 
achieve a tete-a-tete with him in the hbrary, 
and then and there obtain his consent to her 
doing what, however, she was perfectly de- 
termined that, in some way or other, she would 
do. 

She did not wait long ; and being already 
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upon the stairs when the house door was 
opened to him, he had but just time enough 
to hang up his hat, before her arm had taken 
possession of his, as he passed through the 
door of his sanctum. 

" Well, darling !" he said, kissing her cheek, 
" what have you got to tell me now ? You 
can't have had any more fine invitations, I 
think, for I don't exactly know where they are 
to come from." 

" Nor I either, dear papa ! There is no 
great chance of any such happiness as that 
for me at present. But yet you are quite 
right in fancying that I have something plea- 
sant to tell you. I have had such a delightful 
visit !" 

" A visit, Charlotte ? Who from, my dear 
child? Perhaps good Mrs. Johnson has come 
in an omnibus all the way from Bedford Kow 
to call upon you. Is that it ?" 

'* Do you think, sir, I should call that a 
delightful visit?" she replied, with a groan. 
"Ohj papa, papa!" she added, ''it vexes 
me to the heart to think how little you know 
me !" 

" Don't vex about that, Charlotte. I shall 
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know you, as you call it, better and better 
every day," said her father affectionately. 
" Sit down, my dear," he added, " and tell 
me in what way it is that I have blundered 
now." 

" Perhaps you have not blundered, papa," 
she replied ; " perhaps you were only joking. 
But if you really did think that it would be 
any pleasure to me to have a visit from that 
great, fat, vulgar Mrs. Johnson, it would cer- 
tainly be a proof that you did not know me 
very well. If you were not so very gentle- 
manlike yourself, papa, I should not disUke 
vulgarity, perhaps, so much as I do." 

" Thank you for the compliment, Charlotte, 
and don't be angry with me for thinking you 
might Kke to see Mrs. Johnson. She used to 
be very good-natured to you, I remember, and 
give you sugar-plums." 

" Yes, papa, I remember it ; and I should 
be very happy now to give her a pound of 
snuff in return ; but I cannot say that I ever 
wish to see either her or her sugar-plums again. 
Oh ! my dear father ! I hope you won't be 
angry with me, if I confess that I* am passed 
the age of sugar-plums." 
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" Far from it, Charlotte, very far from it, 
my dear," he gravely replied. " On the con- 
trary, there is nothing, no, there is nothing 
which can possibly give me half so much 
pleasure, as seeing you become every day more 
womanly and lady-like. I believe I was only 
joking about Mrs. Johnson, my dear girl ; for 
the real truth is, that she is not exactly the 
sort of person with whom I should now wish 
to see you very intimate. But who is it, from 
whom you have received this pleasant visit ?" 

" From Louisa Knighton, papa ! The kind- 
ness of that family to me is very great in- 
deed. They all of them seem to remember 
that I have no mother, and, therefore, that I 
am more in want of female friends than other 
girls." 

" If such be their feelings, my poor, dear 
child," he replied, with emotion, — " if such be 
their reason for being kind to you, they will 
find in me a hearty friend in return." 

" You are the best and dearest father 
in the world," rephed his daughter, leaning 
forward and kissing him ; " and if it were pos- 
sible for any girl to get on well without having 
ladies to befriend her, I really think I should 
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be able to do it, because of your being so very, 
very kind. But the more people I see, and 
the more I look about me, the easier it is for 
me to perceive, that it is necessary to have 
some real ladies to give one a hint now and 
then ; and certainly I am a most fortimate girl 
in having such neighbours as the Knightons. 
They do seem to be so perfectly aware that I 
shall not be able to get on without a little 
help ; and one and all of them are so kindly 
ready to aflford it, and that, too, without giving 
themselves the least airs, or assuming the least 
superiority ; so that if you had hunted London 
through, papa, to make a valuable acquaint- 
ance for me, you could not have succeeded 
better." 

" And you could not please me better, than 
by shewing yourself grateful to them for th^ir 
kindness,*' he repUed. 

" My dear, dear papa !" returned Charlotte, 
again kissing him, ''I cannot express half 
the pleasure I feel at hearing you say so ! It 
is so exactly what I have been meditating upon 
myself. And there is another reason, too, 
for making me feel delighted at what you say, 
and that is, because I think we can be useful 
to them." 
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" How SO, my dear child ? I confess I don't 
at present see any great chance of it," said he. 
" We can't give them parties, you know, for 
where should we get a proper party to meet 
them ?" 

"All in good time, papa!" returned his 
daughter, gaily. " I will answer for it that 
you will have all your dear fatherly wishes 
fulfilled in time, if I am not too stupid to take 
advantage of the blessings which you have 
put within my reach. I do wish to be an 
honour and a credit to you, if I can ; and I 
really and truly believe that this amiable 
family will enable me to be so, if any thing can. 
And now I have got another bit of good news 
for you, papa, and that is, that I think I know 
already how we can be really useful neighbours 
to them, though we are not, I confess, quite 
in a condition yet to give a fine party." 

" Good news, indeed, child !" returned Mr. 
Morris, looking a little incredulous ; " but I 
fear your kind will runs faster than your 
young head can follow it. What can you do, 
my dear little girl, to be useful to such fine 
fcjks ?" 

"/myself, /cannot do much I am afraid," 
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she replied, "but by the merest accident I 
am able to guess how you might be useful, 
papa. In talking of their great ball on the 
20 th, Louisa said that her dear mother had 
almost more to think of and to do, than she 
would be able to get through ; and among 
other things she told me that, though the ser- 
vants had never confessed it, they had broken 
several plates and glasses, and that poor Mrs. 
Knighton positively had not time to go and 
choose new sets or match old ones, so that if 
you would give me leave to lend her a few 
for the supper-table, it would be doing her a 
real service/' 

Charlotte ceased, and her father did not 
very promptly reply ; but at length he said, 
" Are you not afraid, my dear, that some of 
our plates and glasses might be broken too ?" 

" If they were, I am quite sure that Mrs. 
Knighton would replace them with others, 
papa," replied Charlotte, with a deep sigh. 
And then she also had recourse to that effective 
aid of speech, " expressive silence ;" and when 
she thought that this had lasted long enough 
to produce the desired effect, she rose from her 
chair, and, in a voice evidently trembling from 
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emotion, she said, turning at the same time 
to leave the room : — ** I see, sir, that T have 
asked more than you feel disposed to grant. 
Depend upon it, papa, I will not repeat the 
request ; but neither will I ever again flatter 
myself with the vain hope of taking such a 
place in society as I beUeve your daughter 
might take, if she were permitted to employ 
her own common sense in using the proper 
means to obtain it." 

For a moment Mr. Morris seemed really 
awe-struck by the dignified and almost solemn 
manner of his daughter ; but in the next, the 
idea of the plates and glasses suddenly re- 
curring to him, he laughed, and looking good- 
humouredly in her face, as he laid his hand on 
her shoulder to detain her, he said, "Don't 
look so like a tragedy queen about it, Char- 
lotte ! Our household plenishing is very neat 
and very nice, and I should not Uke to have 
it share the fate which you tell me has be- 
fallen that of our neighbour; but I do not 
exactly see why this tenderness on my part 
for my plates and glasses should prevent your 
taking your proper place in society.'' 

Charlotte returned her father's laughing 
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look with a steady silent gaze of very different 
meaning, and then she reseated herself. 

" Will you listen to me, papa?" she said at 
length, aid stiU with considerable solemnity 
of tone and manner. " The present ques- 
tion," she continued, "is not one of a jocose 
kind to me. Will you Usten to me kindly, 
dear papa, while I speak to you very seriously 
about myself?" 

"Can you doubt it, Charlotte?" returned 
her father, immediately becoming as grave 
as a judge. 

" No, I cannot doubt it ! for you are, and 
always have been, the most indulgent of 
fathers," she repUed ; " but I want a great, 
great deal of indulgence to-day, because I know 
that the thoughts, the wishes, and the hopes, 
which for a good while past have occupied my 
mind, cannot possibly have entered yours, and 
perhaps what I am going to say may appear 
as ridiculous as it is new." 

" At any rate, my dear child, you may speak 
without any fear of being laughed at, for no- 
thing that is serious to you can be a joke to 
me," he replied, in a manner which certainly 
betrayed no inclination to laugh. Perhaps 
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some vague suspicion crossed his mind, tbat^ 
young as she was, some favoured partner at 
her first and only grown-vp dance had, in a 
sudden fit of unconquerable love, requested her 
to bestow herself and her fortune upon him. 

If this were the case, Mr. Morris must have 
been greatly relieved and comforted, when 
Charlotte, with a degree of gravity which might 
have befitted Hannah More, when discoursing 
with her favourite bishops, began as follows : — 
" I believe you know, my dear father, that I 
pass, by preference, many of my hours alone ; 
I believe too, that you know I am fond of 
reading, and that many of these solitary hours 
are very delightfully occupied by my books ; 
but I am not always reading when alone——/' 

" Oh ! no, my dear, of course not," said her 
father, interrupting her ; " I know that you do 
a great deal of very beautiful work."' 

Charlotte shook her head. " No, papa, I 
do not mean that!" she replied: "but even 
when I do work, the occupation to which I 
allude goes on at the same time. I think, 
papa — I believe I think more than most girls 
of my age ; I think of my future existence." 

Here again Mr. Morris began to look very 
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grave; he naturally enougli thou^ that bj 
the words "'fu'txre eiistence," she aDnded to 
the unknown life beycmd the grave. 

** My dear, dear child !" he exdaimed, in a 
tcme of profound emotion, " you are not oon- 
iscioui oi any ailment, are you? You look the 
"i^^ picture of health, my dearest Charlotte ; 
and though of course it is right for us all to 
prepare ourselves for a future existence, I 
should not like to believe that your young 
thoughts were too unmindful of the world in 
which we are at present placed. Indeed, I am 
afraid that you spend too many hours alone, 
\wj dear love ! I really must speak to your 
aunt about it. She spends a great deal more 
time than is at all necessary, in looking about 
iwerything in the house ; I really must tell her 
80, Charlotte. I will not have you left so 
many hours alone." 

The face of my heroine suddenly became as 
red as crimson. 

♦* Oh, my dear, dear papa !" she vehemently 
t^ixolaimed : *^ let me beseech you to have pa- 
tioi^oa with me ! Let me beseech you to hear 
me to an end ! I would not have my aunt 
lluckhm^t sit with me one moment more than 
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she does at present, for any reward that you 
could offer me ! I have the greatest possible 
respect for my aunt Buckhurst, I have indeed, 
papa, but I can neither read, nor even think, 
with comfort, unless I am alone. I always feel 
as if she expected that I should talk ; and how 
am I to read, or think either, if I talk ? In- 
deed, indeed, papa, I think I should die if you 
were to make my aunt Buckhurst always sit 
with me." 

"Don't be so vehement, Charlotte," said 
her puzzled father. "I have not the least 
wish to do that, or anything else that you 
desire me not to do ; but I must say, my love, 
that I don't like the idea of your passing so 
many hours in meditating upon a future state. 
I do not think it can be good for you." 

Charlotte was greatly too much in earnest 
in the business she was upon to feel much in- 
clined to laugh ; nevertheless, she could not 
repress a smile, as she replied, " You mistake 
me, dearest papa ! In speaking of my future 
existence, I meant my future existence on earth. 
I am still young, enough, you know, to attach 
some importance to that." 

" Upon my word, my dear child, I am very glad 
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to hear you say so," replied her father, gaily ; 
" you spoke so solemnly, that you really fright- 
ened me. Now, tell me then, what it was that 
you were going to say about your future exist- 
ence on earth ?" 

Charlotte coloured, and paused for a mo- 
ment, and then recommenced her confidential 
harangue a little less solemnly than before. 

" It is very true, papa, I assure you, that I 
do pass many hours in thinking what sort of 
person I should like to be, and what sort of 
life I should wish to lead, when I grow from a 
mere girl into a woman. What I should like 
would be always to have just such a nice house 
as this, just as nicely furnished, and everything 
about me just as elegant and as comfortable 
as you have made it here. But even that 
would not content me, papa, unless I could 
contrive to make myself in some degree worthy 
of such a beautiful home ; and even if I could 
do that, it would not content me unless I had 
a good set of elegant and well-educated people 
as my friends and acquaintance. My greatest 
idea of earthly happiness, dear papa, is having 
to preside in such a house as this, with such a 
circle of friends as I have described." 
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Mr. Morris felt and looked delighted. 

" My dearest Charlotte," he replied, " I really 
don't think it possible you could have said 
any thing more calculated to give me plea- 
sure. The wishes you express are the exact 
echo of my own ; and I must say, that, for a 
young person of your age, I don't think it 
possible they could have been better ex- 
pressed." 

" Well, then, dearest papa," she resumed, 
" being thus happily agreed about the object 
we have in view, let us hope that we shall be 
equally so as to the manner of obtaining it. 
It is impossible not to see that there are some 
difficulties before us. While I was still a 
child, and while you were still occupied by 
my education, in short, before we came to 
this house, papa, I never saw anybody, you 
know, in the way of acquaintance, who could 
be of the very slightest use in obtaining the 
object we have in view ; but your fortunately 
making acquaintance with Mr. Knighton has 
opened a way for us, which, if it be not our 
own fault, will lead us to all we wish. I 
think that while you were playing whist there 
the other night, I saw more than you could do 
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of the style of the company. Small as they 
called their party, there were several people of 
decided fashion. Lady Wilcox Smith is a very 
near relation ; and that elegant Miss Herbert, 
Louisa Knighton told me, moves in the very 

highest circles. But in order to profit as 

much as possible by such a lucky chance as 
that which has brought us acquainted with the 
Knightons, we surely ought to make ourselves 
as intimate with them as possible." 

"And so we will, my dear,'* repUed her 
father, very cordially. 

" But how, papa ?" replied Charlotte, mourn- 
fully ; " Before any real intimacy can be es- 
tablished between people," she added, " there 
must be a mutual wish for it." 

" Very true, dear," returned her admiring 
father, "but I can't see any good reason to 
doubt that it is so in the present case." 

" To a certain degree you are right, papa," 
was her answer, pronounced in a way that very 
decidedly shewed her to be no vain boaster 
when she said she thought a good deal ; her 
eye, her voice, her attitude, all bore evidence 
of it. " Papa," she continued, " as much per- 
sonal liking as I really feel for the Knightons, 
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I truly believe they feel for me. We all chat 
away most pleasantly together, and when people 
do this, evidently without an eflfort, they cannot, 
you know, feel any great dislike to each other. 
But that is no proof of the sort of intimacy 
which I am so anxious to establish ; nor do I 
believe that such an intimacy is ever established, 
unless each of the parties is useful to the 
other." 

Mr. Morris looked at his young daughter 
both with surprize and admiration. 

** Charlotte !" he replied, taking her hand in 
his, and gazing at ^ her earnestly and fondly ; 
" Charlotte ! you are perfectly right; and I beg 
your pardon, my dear, for having treated your 
observations so lightly. Men may be better 
fitted to manage the affairs of the nation than 
women, and I have no wish whatever to see 
you obtain a seat in Parliament, for instance ; 
but in the domestic politics of private life, 
I sincerely believe that the judgment of one 
clever woman is of more practical worth than 
that of a dozen men. You have my full per- 
mission, my dear girl, to accommodate the 
Knighton family on the present occasion, and 
on all future occasions of the same kind, to any 
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extent that jou may think right and judicious ; 
and, moreover, I shall trust implicitly to your 
judgment as to the manner of proiitmg from 
their wish to be useful to you in return ; and 
I assure you, dearest Charlotte, that it is a 
great pleasure, and a great comfort to me, to 
find that I can so safely trust to your judg- 
ment." 

" I shall never be able to thank you enough 
for all your kindness to me now, and always/' 
she repUed, with a very happy smile, "and I have 
only one more word to say before I leave you 
to enjoy your book in peace, and that one word 
is about my dear good aunt. If she should 
catch me lending a few tea-cups to our neigh- 
bours, I think her conscience would not let 
her rest till she had lectured me, and endea- 
voured to frighten you. Now if this should 
happen, I confess that all my pleasure would 
be turned into fear, for I do not like to be 
scolded.** 

" Set your heart at rest upon that subject. 
Miss Morris,*' replied her father playfully : " I 
feel considerable sympathy with you in your 
dislike of being scolded, and I will take care 
to prevent it, by making her understand that 
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whatever you do in the lendmg line is done 

A cordial kiss was the happy Charlotte's 
only rejoinder ; and then they parted once 
more, as thoroughly well pleased with each 
other as it was possible for a father and 
daughter to be. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

That she had not employed her eloquence 
prematurely, or in vain, was satisfactorily proved 
in the course of the following day or two. 

The skilful tactics of the Knighton ladies, as 
displayed in the conversation between the trio, 
detailed in a former chapter, were immediately 
put in action, and little friendly runnings in of 
one of them at a time never failed, before the 
running out again, to produce some evidence 
of the strong incUnation of the visitors to 
borrow, and of the visited to lend. 

It was, indeed, very lucky for both parties 
that Charlotte had lost no time in propitiating 
the good-will of her father in this business, for 
no sooner was the &st • order issued by the 
young lady to the footman, for the first cargo 
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of china and glass to be conveyc d from No. 4 
to No. 7, than a degree of domestic agitation 
commenced, which nothing but the voice of 
indisputable authority could have calmed. 

The only servant in the house with w^hom 
good Mrs. Buckhurst was on conversational 
( I will not say gossipping) terms, was the 
cook. This was, of course, in some sort a 
matter of necessity, for who could order a 
dinner without talking about it ? But what- 
ever the cause, the intercourse between them 
had become sufficiently famihar to permit this 
important functionary in the Morris household 
to enter the bed-room of Mrs. Buckhurst 
without being summoned thither ; and to ex- 
claim with, perhaps, more indignation than 
decorum, "Please, ma'am, I wish you'd just 
step down stairs for a minute or two ; for if 
you don't, and pretty quickly too> the house 
may be carried out of the windows before ever 
you get so far as the kitchen." 

"Don't speak so loud, Hannah, or you'll 
frighten the people in the street. For good- 
ness' sake ! what is the matter ? " said Mrs. 
Buckhurst, gravely. 

" Matter, ma'am ? matter enough I think. 
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to make anybody speak loud, if they could 
speak at all. There's Miss come down from 
the drawing-room, and took the footman with 
her into the china closet, where, as you know, 
ma'am, everything was in such apple-pie order, 
and there she stands ordering him to take 
down dozen after dozen of all the best things, 
and carry them into No. 7, to be in readiness 
for the baU." 

" I am very sorry to hear it, Hannah," replied 
Mrs. Buckhurst, in a tone of gentle sadness, 
" but it is no fault of mine, my good woman." 

" But it will be your fault if you don't stop 
it, ma'am," returned the angry Hannah. " If 
you'll only just step down for one minute, 
ma'am, I know Miss wouldn't have the face to 
go on with such orders. Just think, ma'am ! 
Them beautiful cut glasses! and the lovely 
gilt cups and saucers, too I I know what a 
ball is, Mrs. Buckhurst, if you don't." 

Mr. Morris' excellent sister-in-law was at 
that moment in a truly pitiable state of mind. 
Perhaps she did not know quite so much about 
balls as the cook did; but, on the other hand, 
she was infinitely better acquainted with " The 
Road to Ruin." Poor woman ! she had passed 
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many miserable years of life in watching the 
fearful rapidity of its descent, and her high es- 
teem, and her truly grateful affection for Mr. 
Morris, made the danger which he now seemed 
to be in, of getting upon its slippery track, and 
rushiBg. baby-led, amidst its sloughs and pit- 
falls, a source of positive misery to her. 

Could she have believed that any exertion of 
hers could have saved him from it, she would 
have made that exertion, even if it had involved 
the loss of her own position in his family. But 
what had passed between them in the in- 
terview which followed Charlotte's important 
conversation with her father, had put the whole 
matter before her in its true light. All the 
ruin which could be brought about by a reck- 
less abandonment of glass and china to the 
heedless hands of their neighbours' servants, 
and that too, while in all the agonised hurry 
of preparing for, and serving at, a ball, must, 
and would be risked, not once only, but for 
ever, for ever, and for ever, as long as the two 
Misses Knighton remained unmarried, and 
their parents continued to believe it desirable 
that balls should be given by them. 

Mr. Morris indeed had entered into no de- 
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tail with his harassed sister-in-law as to the 
particulars of what had passed between himself 
and his daughter ; his speech to her upon the 
occasion was only this : — 

" My dear Mrs. Buckhurst, I wish to tell 
you that I have given Charlotte fuU and free 
permission to accommodate her friends, the 
Knightons, by lending them any thing we have 
which they think may be useful to them at 
their ball, now, and upon all future occasions 
of the same kind. I wish Charlotte to exercise 
her own judgment and her own wishes as to 
anything and everything she may desire to 
lend them. I tell you this, my dear Mrs. Buck- 
hurst," he continued, " because I well know 
how kindly careful you are about everything 
belonging to me, and I think your anxiety for 
the safety of my goods and chattels might lead 
you to remonstrate with your young niece upon 
her imprudence in trusting china and glass to 
the care of strange servants. But in this case, 
my good friend, I have no objection to the im- 
prudence. If the things are destroyed, I wiU 
replace them. You don't know, Mrs. Buck- 
hurst, how very important to Charlotte the in- 
timate friendship of such a family may be. But 
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you must trust to my judgment on that point. 
I know what I have the power of doing for her, 
without the help of any one, and I need not 
tell you that all I can do, I shall do. But be- 
lieve me, my dear good friend, there is much 
which it is totally out of my power to achieve 
by any means, save and except obtaining the 
assistance of exactly such people as the 
Kuightons. Having said thus much, I know 
I need say no more. You may not quite un- 
derstand all the objects I have in view, but I 
feel quite sure that you will do nothing to im- 
pede my obtaining them/' 

Mrs. Buckhurst had listened to this harangue 
with feelings which hovered between dismay 
and conscious ignorance. But nevertheless the 
reply she made was perfectly satisfactory. "It 
is only necessary for me to know your wishes, 
my dear sir, in order to prevent my doing any 
thing which might interfere with them,'' said 
she ; " I wish I could prove my gratitude for 
all your kindness by being more useful to you. 
But, at least, I am capable of being obedient, if 
I cannot be useful." 

He seized her hand, and wrung it very aflFec- 
tionately ; " You are useftd, my dear sister," he 
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replied eagerly, " so useful that I know no* 
how I should get on at all without you ; so 
don't fancy you are under any obligation to me ! 
Depend upon it, my dear soul ! the obligation is 
all on the other side ; and now good-bye. I 
know you will keep your promise, and not in- 
terfere with Charlotte in any of her neighbourly 
transactions." 

" I will, indeed, sir," was the almost solemn 
reply of Mrs. Buckhurst ; and she so strictly 
kept her word, that it may be doubted if her 
niece ever discovered that she was aware of 
her inroads into the butler's pantry. 

As to the unfortunate Hannah, she soon 
perceived that the importance of Mrs. Buck- 
hurst in the family, great as it was, was as 
nothing when compared with the power of 
" Miss ;" and this conviction on her part in- 
creased in no inconsiderable degree the facih- 
ties enjoyed by the young lady in the politic 
game she was playing. For the cook could 
make a multitude of pretty supper dishes, and 
Charlotte, on her very first attempt to pro- 
pitiate the friendly offices of this highly-paid 
functionary, discovered, very greatly to her 
satisfaction, that the authority so confidingly 
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vested in her by her father extended far be- 
yond the region of tea-cups and wine-glasses. 

The Knighton family, meanwhile, were not 
slow in perceiving the influence they had 
gained ; and Louisa, who was the most active 
agent in the business, did, on the morning of 
the ball, somewliat shock, as well as startle 
her mamma, by entering the morning sitting- 
room, bearing a magnificent glass dish in her 
hands containing some fancy composition of 
confectionery, which might, as she said, have 
done honour to Gunter himself. 

" Mercy on me, Louisa ! what have you got 
there ?" exclaimed Mrs. Knighton. 

" It is a present to you, mamma, from that 
dear, good-natured creature, Charlotte Morris. 
I do think she is the kindest and most 
thoughtful girl that ever lived !" 

" Of course, we cannot refuse to accept it, 
Louisa," said her mother, rather gravely. "Tell 
William to take it very carefully down stairs, 
and give it to the cook ; it shall be put in tb^ 
centre of the principal table. And when you 
have done this, come back again, and let me 
speak to you. I dare say that upon such a 
day as this we shall have to wait a little for 
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our luncheon, and T cannot, I think, employ 
this waiting time better than by saying a few 
words to you both, on the subject of your 
sudden friendship with Miss Morris/' 

Louisa coloured a little at this exordiiun ; 
nevertheless, like a wise young lady as she 
was, she did as she was bid 'without saying a 
word. But after shutting the door, and seat- 
ing herself on her return, she ventured to 
open the important subject by saying, " I hope, 
mamma, you are not going to make any ob- 
jection to our intimacy. I am sure it will be 
very hard upon us if you do — that is, upon 
Margaret and me, I mean; for I am quite 
sure we should never have been intimate with 
her at all, if it had not been for the sake of 
helping you about the supper-table, and all 
the rest of it/' 

" I quite understand that, my dear Louisa," 
replied her mother. " I am quite aware that 
this rapid intimacy with our young neighbour 
has arisen from a very laudable wish, on the 
part of yourself and Margaret, to help me 
through some of my difficulties about this 
terrible ball to-night." 

** Well, mamma !" returned Louisa, briskly, 
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** I think these efforts of ours have not bjen 
thrown away. Have they ?" 

" No, indeed, Louisa ! So far from it, my 
dear, that I begin to feel a little ashamcil at 
having asked, or rather at having received, jio 
much more assistance from these good-natured 
people than we could any of us have dreamed 
of when we first talked about it," returned 
her mother. 

" In short, mamma," said Margaret, laugh- 
ing, "your present cause of uneasiness is that 
la mariee est trop belle'' 

" I do not think 1 have complained of any 
uneasiness, my dear," replied Mrs. Knighton. 
"On the contrary, I have been spared an 
immense amount of contrivance and difficulty 
of all sorts, by the facility with which we have 
obtained assistance from our new neighbours ; 
and if Louisa had not opened the discussion 
by anticipating complaints on my part, you 
would have discovered by this time that what 
I was going to say had a very different ten- 
dency. In the first place, my dear gills, I 
suspect that you do not quite understand your 
new friend. I greatly doubt her being so 
very silly, as I suspect you think her." 
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" No, I don't think her silly, mamma," said 
Louisa. "In the first place, I don't think 
there is anything particularly silly in her liking 
us ; neither do T think there is anything silly 
in her wish to propitiate our liking in return, 
by showing herself willing to assist us on such 
an occasion as the present." 

" Nothing can be more thoroughly just and 
reasonable than every word you have said, 
Louisa/' rejoined Mrs. Knighton. " I shall 
only go a little further than you have done in 
penetrating the motives of this young lady for 
doing all that she has done. I presume that 
you will both agree with me in thinking that 
she might have very satisfactorily testified both 
her liking to us, and propitiated our liking in 
return, without letting her wish to assist us 
carry her one quarter the length it has done. 
Do you understand me, girls?" 

" Certainly, mamma !" cried Margaret. 
"Perfectly, mamma!" cried Louisa; adding, 
however, that she thought the superfluity was 
accounted for very satisfactorily by the youth 
of Miss Charlotte. 

*' And there is precisely the point where I 
difier from you," returned her mother. " That 
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she is much younger than she looks, I am fully 
aware ; for her father, who is quite a sort of 
man to be depended on, gave me the date of 
her birth at full length. She still wants a few 
months of eighteen, yet she certainly looks 
very nearly, if not quite, as old as either of 
you. And this touches on the moral of my 
homily. Trust me. Miss Morris is a very 
clever girl for her age ; and a very clever girl 
would not throw away such a superfluity of 
liberality and exertion, if she did not expect 
to get something in return." 

"Something? And most assuredly she 
will get something," said Louisa. " Will she 
not get such a ball as she never had in her 
whole life before? And do we not intend 
into the bargain that she should have partners 
for every dance ?" 

" Yes, Louisa ; but, if I am not very greatly 
mistaken, she looks for more than that." 

"Why, what on earth, mamma, do you 
think she wants us to do more ? She cer- 
tainly does not want any aid either in dress or 
dressing ; for it is very evident, from her hair, 
that her maid is quite first-rate ; and as to her 
dress, you know perfectly well that, though 
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perhaps we have more ingenuity than she has, 
which may enable us to supply deficiencies in a 
way she would never dream of, her wardrobe 
is worth about half-a-dozen of ours." 

"Quite true, my dear. Miss Morris re- 
quires no friendly help of any kind in the 
article of dress. And yet I am very decidedly 
of opinion, that neither her creams nor her 
jellies, her cups nor her glasses, her forks nor 
her girandoles, to say nothing of her magnifi- 
cent contribution of flowers, have been be- 
stowed upon us either from pure love of our 
various excellences, nor yet for the honour 
and happiness of being at our ball to-night, 
nor yet for the sake of securing a partner for 
every dance." 

Here Mrs. Knighton paused for a moment, 
and her eldest daughter impatiently exclaimed, 
"Pray, pray, mamma, do not be so mys- 
terious ! You mean something rather impor- 
tant, 1 am quite sure ; but I, for my part, am 
totally at a loss to guess what." 

" But if you really do mean anything par- 
ticular, you must please to say it at once, if I 
am to hear it," cried Louisa, impatiently ; " for 
the beautiful flowers you talk of are all still 
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lying untouched on the back-parlour table, 
and we ought to be making up our own 
bouquets, and those for the drawing-room 
slabs into the bargain.*' 

** Nevertheless, Louisa, I must request that 
you will Usten to me for a few minutes 
longer,'* said her mother ; " I will promise to 
be as brief as I can. Trust me, this young 
girl has a deeper and more important object 
in view than you give her credit for. Trust 
me, that it is not for the sake of getting a 
partner that she has been doing all she has 
done. She is a very clever creature, take my 
word for it ; and what she wants from us is 
that we should introduce her, not to Sipartner, 
but to society. She hopes and expects that 

we shall get people to call on her She 

hopes and expects that we shall put her in the 
way of giving balls herself ; and, what is more 
still, of inducing people to go to them." 

" Then let her expect !** cried the indignant 
Margaret. " I do not expect, whatever she 
may do, that you, ma*am, will undertake any 
such Herculean labour. Mercy on us ! Her 
father a third-rate looking person, without 
having a decent connection in the world ! And 
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she expects you to place her on an equality 
with ourselves in society ?" 

" I have said nothing about equality with 
ourselves, Margaret. T believe she expects 
nothing beyond what it would be extremely 
easy for us to achieve. However, I am per- 
fectly willing on the present occasion to let 
you have your own way, my dear girls. I 
know you agree so well together on all ques- 
tions of this sort, that I have no scruple in 
referring to you both as if you were but one. 
It will be but fair, however, to give you one 
hint, or rather two hints on the subject. The 
first is, that I never saw your father so little 
disposed to furnish money for a ball as he has 
been this year. And the second is, that be- 
tween buying and hiring, I believe your new 
friend has spared us the expenditure of a sum 
that I should have found it very difficult to 
obtain from him. Moreover, the money he 
has giveni has been indorsed with very dis- 
agreeable sarcasms, I assure you." 

" Sarcasms, mamma ? what do you mean by 
sarcasms?" said Louisa, colouring. 

" Why, he says, my dear, that he does not 
see the u^e of it." 
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" How excessively spi How excessively 

unkind and unfatherlike !'' said Louisa, pulling 
out her pocket handkerchief. 

'' As to that, my dear, it is no use to grum- 
ble. We all know that your father is satirical. 
But on the whole » he is not a bad father, 
Louisa ; and at any rate, it is neither you nor 
I that can draw the cheques, you know. Be- 
sides, he told me yesterday, that he could not 
give dinners and balls too ; and I declare to 
you, that I' think the dinners the most im- 
portant of the two." 

''And so do I too, mamma !'' exclaimed 
Louisa, with great energy. '* Besides, the 
dinner invitations need not include any one 
that we don*t ■ I mean any one we do 
not really wish to be particularly civil to ; 
whereas at a ball, one must get partners for all 
the girls whose mothers give balls in return. 
And just upon the same principle, I think it 
will be perfectly right and proper for us all 
three to be on the qui vive, if we happen to see 
Charlotte Morris sitting down for want of 
a partner. But surely this is paying dearly 
enough for all the crockery that ever was 
borrowed or lent, without undertaking to make 
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a lady of fashion of a chit of a girl, whom no- 
body ever saw or heard of/' 

" I am sorry, Lonisa, to be obhged to differ 
from you,'' replied her mother ; " but the price 
you are willing to pay will not be deemed 
sufficient, unless I am very much mistaken in 
my estimate of Miss Morris' common sense^ 
There is one verj^ notorious circumstance con- 
cerning her, which you seem to overlook," con- 
tinued Mrs. Knighton, gravely. " If her father 
does not marry again, it is quite certain that she 
will inherit a fortune sufficiently large to make 
her deficiency in the article of fashionable ac- 
quaintance at this early period of her career of 
no consequence at all. That it will be of very 
essential importance, just at present, to her to 
supply this deficiency, she is quite acute 
enough to discover ; and whoever may assist her 
in this may command aU the assistance she 
can render them in return. If we do this, we 
shall reap the benefit of it, without doing our- 
selves the slightest injury ; for there is nothing 
at all objectionable in the appearance of either 
the father or daughter. But if we do not 
assist her in this way, take my word for it, 
girls, she will speedily find somebody else who 
wiU." 
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Both the young ladies listened to this 
statement very attentively, and it was evident 
that it made considerable impression on them 
both. Louisa, indeed, only nodded her head 
as she left the room, saying somewhat carelessly, 
" Very well, very well ; I dare say it is all very 
true." But Margaret evidently considered 
the subject more seriously, and replied in the 
accent of a sensible person, completely con- 
vinced by a clear statement of very important 
facts, "I agree with you completely, dear 
mamma I Louisa is so childish, that she never 
thinks of anything beyond the present moment. 
It is well for her, and for me too, that we have 
your head to help us. I must go now and see 
if there is any chance of luncheon, before I 
set about my job in the little drawing-room. 
I like to see a card-room look pretty. It 
shows that one's whole soul is not absolutely 
devoted to dancing. Do you know, mamma, 
I sometimes think that I should like a rubber 
of whist myself." 

" Nay, Margaret ! " replied her mother with 
a flattering smile, " there is time enough for 
that yet, my dear." 

Her daughter returned the smile, but said 
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nothing, quietly taking her way to arrange a 
couple of card tables in a small third drawing- 
room ; and had any one been very near, they 
might have heard her murmur, as she was thus 
employed, " If he does not marry again." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

My heroine did not return from Mrs. 
Knighton's ball till three o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; but, late as it was, she felt nothing ap- 
proaching to weariness. On the contrary, she 
was conscious that if she went to bed, she 
should not sleep, and, therefore, after submit- 
ting to have her hair put rather hastily into 
curling papers, and her satin and tulle dress 
exchanged for a dressing-gown, she dismissed 
her maid, and, instead of going to bed, placed 
herself at her writing-desk, and scribbled with 
a rapid pen the following pages in her diary : — 

" 21st June, near four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. 

" Sleep is for the present quite out of the 
question. It would be easier for me to go to 
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sleep with a drum beating close to my ears, 
than with my heart throbbing as it does at 
this moment ! 

"If any prying eye were within reach of 
reading these words, (the manner in which I 
have passed the last four hours and-a-half 
being known), the chances are ten to one that 
they would be interpreted into a confession 
that I had fallen deeply in love. 

" What may betide me in course of coming 
yeare, I know not ; but, at the present mo- 
ment, I can say very honestly, that no feeling 
which could by possibility be interpreted as 
symptomatic of the tender passion, has any 
thing to do with my present disinclination to 
sleep. 

" The past evening, however, has been one 
of great excitement ; and well it might be so, 
since I have passed it in witnessing precisely 
the sort of scene, which at the present time I 
feel to be more interesting to me than any 
other. 

" When at length the time really comes for 
my falling in love, as come I presume it 
must, I doubt not that I shall look back at my 
present state of indifference with surprise, if 
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not with contempt. But wliile my present 
' fancy free'^ condition lasts, my view of the 
love-lorn state has considerably less of respect 
than of pity. 

" I have read too much about it not to know 
the symptoms. In fact, T know them well; 
and if I am not greatly mistaken, it is the in- 
tention of that very gentlemanlike young man, 
Mr. Cornelius Folkstone, to give me all the 
information I may want or wish for on the 
subject. 

** To his wishes and intentions on this point 
I have not the slightest objection. In fact, I 
witness his growing passion with satisfaction, 
because I know that, if I were incapable of 
inspiring such feelings, I should also be, pro- 
bably, incapable of obtaining that influence 
in society, upon which my heart and hopes 
are fixed. 

'* At present, indeed, I know that I am, 
and that I must be, ignorant of an immense 
deal that it will be absolutely necessary I 
should learn before I take the place to which 
my ambition points, and for which my heart 
yearns with a stronger feeling than, if I mis- 
take not, any other object will ever inspire. 
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" Most assuredly I have been singularly for- 
tunate in the opening of my career. How 
improbable should we have thought it, if we 
had been told, upon coming into this new 
neighbourhood, without knowing a single in- 
dividual in it, that we should, within two 
months afterwards, find ourselves on terms of 
such perfect intimacy with such a family as 
these Knightons ! 

" Neither can it be denied that something 
besides mere chance has favoured us. I am 
to inscribe every feeling on these pages, and, 
therefore, I must not shrink from avowing 
that I consider myself as having shown con- 
siderable ability in the manner by which I 
have insured the invaluable assistance of these 
people. 

" Had I failed to use my influence with my 
father for permission to lend his goods and 
chattels, or had I shrunk from spending a 
portion of the money allotted for myself, in 
obtaining flowers and so forth for them, I 
should no more have received an offer from 
Lady Wilcox Smith to call upon me, than I 
should have received a similar one from her 
Majesty the Queen. 
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" I felt sure that I was pursuing the best, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, the only 
method of at once ohtaming ^ jjrqfitable intro- 
duction to society. As to the two Knighton 
girls, they are very common-place, and not at 
all more likely really to like me, than I am 
really to like them. But the mother is a 
clever woman ; and new as I am to such scenes, 
I have at least read enough concerning them, 
to be quite certain that her society is really 
such as I wish to be admitted to. 

"The titles of several persons, both male 
and female, prove plainly enough that they 
are in a good set ; and, as far as appearance 
goes, that beautiful creature Miss Herbert, and 
her proud-looking brother, are no bad certifi- 
cates. 

" Decidedly, I am beginning well. 

"Lady Wilcox Smith is to call as soon as 
she returns from Richmond ; and, moreover, 
Louisa Knighton told me that I am to be in- 
vited to their ball the week after next. But 
they can't send the invitation before they have 
called, it seems. Upon the whole, I think 
that I learnt a good deal at this my first party. 
I paid particular attention to Mrs. Knighton's 
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manner of receiving the people. There might 
be a shade, I suppose there wob a shade of 
diflFerence between her manner of receiving 
people of rank and title, and people of no 
rank and title. Hovrever, it was by no means 
very remarkable, and, I suppose, strictly speak- 
ing, it would have been more perfectly right 
if there had been no diflFerence at all. I shall 
certainly aim at this when I begin. 

" There was one thing in Mrs. Knighton 
that puzzled me, nor can I, with all my guess- 
ing, explain it satisfactorily. Among the com- 
pany there was a married pair, by name Mr. 
and Mrs. Richards. The lady, if lady she is 
to be called, was large and coarse, but de- 
cidedly handsome. Her manners and her 
dress were admirably well matched — both were 
FLAUNTING. Johnsou defiucs the verb to 
flaunt, * to make a fluttering show in apparel ;' 
and Mrs. Richards decidedly makes a fluttering 
show both in her dress and her manner of 
wearing it. In short, she was most decidedly 
a very vulgar-looking woman. Yet to this per- 
son I should say that Mrs. Knighton decidedly 
paid more attention than to any one else. 
It was a sort of coaxing attention, as if she 
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particularly wished to put her in good humour ; 
and I heard her repeatedly ask her if she 
would not dance, which seemed to me exceed- 
ingly absurd, for she was neither sufficiently 
young, nor sufficiently svelte to render such an 
exhibition of herself desirable. Mrs. Richards, 
however, was wise enough to decline the 
proposal; and it appeared to me that the 
refusal disappointed Mrs. Knighton. My cu- 
riosity being awakened by seeing so much 
marked attention bestowed upon a person to 
whom, from her appearance, I could scarcely 
think it was due, I pointed her out to one 
of my partners, and asked him if he knew her 
name. ' Oh, certainly, I do,' was his reply ; 
* that is Mrs. Richards.' 

" ' And who is Mrs. Richards ?' I replied, 
playfully ; for I felt certain that there was 
something ridiculous about her, and I wished 
to encourage him to tell me what it was. 

" But instead of doing so, he stared at me ex- 
actly as he might have done, if I had asked 
him why Mrs. Knighton thought it necessary 
to have lights in her drawing-room. 

** ' Who is Mrs. Richards ?' my dear young 
lady,' he replied, laughing, ' upon my word 

N 2 
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I know not how to answer you, except by 
saying that Mrs. Richards is the wife of Mr. 
Uichards.' 

'' ' That is certainly very satisfactory/ I re- 
plied, laughing in my turn ; although I felt 
myself blush at the evident blunder I had made, 
by being ignorant of what it was obvious every 
body ought to know. But I ralUed my courage 
by recollecting that as long as I had my un- 
sunned youth to plead for my excuse, even ig- 
norance would appear becoming and graceful. 
I therefore playfully shook my head, and re- 
plied, * I clearly perceive that not to know Mr. 
Richards argues myself unknown ; but one may 
be forgiven for being both unknowing and 
unknown, at one's first debut This is my first 
real ball, and I therefore know nobody ; it 
wiU indeed be quite a charity to enUghten me.' 

" ' And I can imagine no task more delight- 
ful,' he gallantly replied ; ' and I will begin by 
honestly telling you, that nothing but your 
charming plea of youth, and unsophisticated 
innocence, could excuse your not knowing Mr. 
Richards. His works I am quite sure you 
must know : Mr. Richards is a celebrated por- 
trait-painter.' 
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" ' Is that showy lady only the wife of a por- 
trait painter?' I exclaimed with more naivete, 
I suspect, than tacty for my handsome partner, 
Mr. Wilson, laughed in a manner rather too 
genuine, I thought, to be flattering. However, 
he immediately replied — 'Oh! I understand 
you perfectly, and I am by no means aston- 
ished at your astonishment. By the time you 
have added another lustre to your experience, 
my dear young lady, you will have discovered 
that there are many and various claims for 
fashionable notoriety. Mr. Richards is cer- 
tainly rather above par as a clever painter of 
portmits, but his fLhionable notoriety does 
not arise fix)m that.' 

" * From what does it arise ?' said I, looking 
innocently in his face, but determined with all 
my innocence to find out why Mrs. Knighton 
paid more attention to his vulgar wife than 
almost to any other lady in the room. 

" * More from his caricatures, I think, than 
from his portraits,* replied my partner, nod- 
ding his head as he spoke, with an air of great 
inteUigence. 

" ' Do you mean that he draws caricatures of 
the people he meets in society ?' said I. * Do 
you mean that he wins his way to fame and 
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fashion, by handing to one set of his friends, 
grotesque Hkenesses of another set ?' I added 
with very genuine astonishment. 

" * Something like it,' he replied, laughing. 
'People in general are very fond of seeing 
good caricatures of their friends/ 

" ' People in general,' said I, rather gravely, 
' may be, and I believe are, rather too fond of 
quizzing one another ; but yet I should scarcely 
think that a portrait-painter would be able to 
arrive at any very profitable degree of success 
if he trusted more to the absurdity than to the 
truth of his likenesses/ 

" ' A very rational and a very natural idea. 
Miss Morris,' was his answer. ' But the sort 
of success attained by Mr. Richards, and shared, 
as you perceive, by his showy wife, may, I sus- 
pect, be partly, though not wholly, derived from 
fear. It is better to stand well with an artist 
of this description than not ; especially if, as is 
said to be the case in the present instance, his 
caricatures are sold/ 

" ' Sold ?' I repeated in dismay, * Do you 
really believe that party-giving people would 
invite Mr. Richards and his wife, expressly be- 
cause there is a good chance of getting them- 
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selves and their friends into the window of a 
caricature-shop ?' 

" ' Not themselves, Miss Morris. Generally 
speaking, aU persons escape, whose parties are 
really worth going to, and who are sufficiently 
kind, flattering, and attentive to Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards and their two chfldren, to propitiate 
a friendly exemption from such notice. But 
there is moreover another reason,' he added, 
' why people covet the presence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richards at their parties : Mr. Richards 
has a knack of rhyming extemporaneously, 
and of delivering the said rhymes, for I can 
scarcely call it singing them, to pretty nearly 
any popular air that he can get some lady or 
other to play for him. This certainly is 
no very original jeu d'esprit, inasmuch as it 
was done in days of yore, our seniors tell 
us, much better than it is likely to be done 
again ; yet, nevertheless, this rhyming faci- 
lity is often found wonderfully useful. You 
have no idea how it helps on a dull even- 
ing.' 

" * I can easily imagine that it may be so,' I 
replied. 

" ' Enough so, believe me,* he resumed, * to 
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obtain him ^ great many more dinner invita- 
tions in a week than there are days ; and there 
certainly is some talent shewn in the manner 
in which he rhymes off his ridicule upon the 
^b^ent, and his compliments upon the persons 
present/ continued Mr. Wilson : ' but this is 
all quite fair. The worst thing that I know of 
him, is the selling his caricatures, and then 
pledging his honour that he is perfectly innocent 
of the fact.' 

" All this was very interesting to me, and 
though I flatter myself that I contrived to look 
as if I gave no very deep attention to anything 
he said, I treasured every word ; and most cer- 
tainly I shall contrive to be properly introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Richards before we begin to 
give regular parties. 

''Au reste^Mrs, Knighton's beautiful ball was, 
from first to last, most delightful ; for not only 
was I flattered and amused even more than I had 
hoped to be, but I am conscious that I am come 
away instructed as to many things of which I 
was before perfectly ignorant. Lively pictures 
of society, as given us in novels, are beyond all 
doubt extremely useful, but they can never 
awaken the judgment to the same degree of 
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practical observation which is produced by 
looking on the living scene. 

" Long before I had left the rooms, I had 
acquired a variety of perfectly new ideas. I 
saw much that 1 immediately determined to 
adopt in style and manner, and much that I 
immediately determined to avoid. 

'' There is little or nothing to be complained of 
in Mrs. Knighton's style of moving about among 
her guests, but I strongly suspect that if I were 
receiving as many people in a room of my own, 
and moved about as much among them as she 
did, I should see more than she saw; and 
ril answer for it too, that whatever I saw, I 
should, in some way or other, turn to account. 

" She was certainly very smiling and very 
courteous to everybody; but, somehow or other, 
it seemed to me that she did not pay as much 
marked attention to that elegant Miss Herbert 
and her dignified-looking aunt as I should 
think they were used to receive; for both the 
brother and the aunt of the beauty looked so 
reserved and so proud, that I cannot help 
thinking they must be people of consequence. 

" Notwithstanding ray calling Mr. Herbert 
old, I certainly think that he was the hand- 
somest man in the room ; and though I should 
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not wish to fall in love myself for the next two 
or three years, I should not be at all sorry if 
he were to follow that inflammable Mr. Folk- 
stone's example, and follow me about with his 
eyes, as he does. Mr. Herbert has remarkably 
fine eyes, though stilV I don't think he looks 
quite Uke a young man, and it seems absurd 
to think about the beauty of anybody's eyes i;' 
they are not young. I suppose I have done 
so in this case, because the eyes of the brother 
and sister are so much alike. By the by, I did 
not leave the rooms till I had solved the mystery 
of the great difference in age between the two. 
They are both the children of a certain very 
brave Colonel Herbert, who was at the battle 
of Waterloo, but not by the same mother. 

"Colonel Herbert and his second wife, Louisa 
Knighton told me, both died soon after this 
daughter was bom, and the brother and aunt 
together have supplied their place to the beau- 
tiful girl. But Louisa says that she believes 
that they are none of them very rich. 

" If he were of a more suitable age for me, I 
dare say he would have found out by this time 
that I am likely to have nearer two than one 
thousand a year ; and there is no exaggeration 
in this, for papa never exaggerates, and he told 
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me so himself. But, of course, this grave- 
looking gentleman would be too wise, if he did 
know it, to fancy that a girl of my age would 
ever think of marrying a man so very much 
older. 

" There were more ladies of title than gentle- 
men of title. 

"Margaret Knighton said that it was because 
the Houses of Parliament were sitthig. Sir 
William Wilcox Smith, however, was there, 
though I did not see him myself, for he was 
playing whist all the evening ; but there was 
another baronet, called Sir George Henderson, 
who, I think, was decidedly the proudest and 
most stately-looking personage I ever beheld ; 
and I suppose the most flattering adventure, 
which happened to me during the evening, was 
the having his son and heir introduced to me 
for a partner. 

"I am quite sure Mrs. Knighton intended it 
as a particular compliment, for both the Knigh- 
ton girls, as well as herself, said to me, after the 
quadrille was over, * I hope, my dear, you 
know whom you have been dancing with ? ' 
And when, upon the question being first asked, 
I replied in the negative — the information that 
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it was no less a person than the son and heir 
of Sir George Henderson was given in such 
a crowing tone of pomposity, that it was easy 
to perceive that they thought I had been 
grea,tly honoured ; and had they all three, or 
any one of them, been making up a balance- 
sheet between us, I am quite sure that this 
introduction would have been set down as an 
equivalent for the loan of six dozen silver forks 
at the very least. 

" And if it be so, I have assuredly no right 
to complain, for it is precisely the sort of coin 
that I hoped to be paid in. 

" As I did not see any symptom that the 
future baronet was likely to fall in love with me, 
I should have been better pleased (in the way of 
doing business) had it been his lady mother 
instead — but she was not there. I asked 
Louisa Knighton why she did not come with 
the gentleman, and she told me she was in very 
deUcate health, and seldom or never went to 
balls. 

" But, before I came away, I think I found 
out a secret about these fine Henderson people. 

" Though as yet I have seen but little, and 
know but little about aflFairs of the heart, 
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I should not mind betting three to one that 
Mr. Frederic Henderson is in love mth Miss 
Catherine Herbert. My having taken this 
into my head will give me an interest in watch- 
ing them. If I prove right in this, I shall 
begin to have some confidence in my own ^ 
powers of observation ; but if I am right, that 
pretty Miss Herbert, and her lover too, have 
got some up-hill work before them, for I am 
quite sure Louisa Knighton spoke truth when 
ahe said the old baronet was reckoned one of 
the proudest men in London. He really looks, 
as he marches across the room, as if he thought 
the earth was not quite worthy of the honour 
of being trod upon by his sublime footsteps. 

" Poor, pretty Miss Herbert ! vrithout any 
fortune at all, I beUeve ; what chance can she 
possibly have ? It really is very melancholy. 
Before the evening was over, I got introduced 
to this beauty. Mr. Knighton himself led me 
to the supper-table — (payment, of course, for 
sundry dozen silver spoons) — and it so hap- 
pened that Miss Herbert and her partner, Mr. 
Henderson, were standing next to us — and then 
it was he introduced me. It was before this 
that I had danced with Mr. Henderson, and 
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SO we all began talking as if we had been old 
acquaintances ; she looked exactly the sort of 
girl to do for a heroine — so gentle, as well as so 
beautiful ; but I do not feel at all certain that 
I should like her particularly : she looks too 
shy for any one to say that she gave herself 
airs, and yet I felt as if she would not choose a 
new acquaintance to be too intimate with her ; 
but, of course, after what Louisa had told me 
about the whole Herbert set, I did not care a 
farthing for that. She can never do me any 
good in any way, though I should like, when 
we do begin to have balls at home — which papa 
says is to be next year — I own I should like 
then to have her ; for I have read over and 
over again that it is the fashion to have 
beauties, and as I never intend to take my 
place in the world of fashion as a beauty, she 
may do me good, and can do me no harm. 

" If I can manage to get myself recognised 
as the possessor of fortune, fashion, and talent, 
I shall be perfectly satisfied with my lot. 

" And now, if I do not intend to be in a 
high fever to-morrow, I must go to bed." 

The above extract from the journal of my 
heroine may suffice to put the reader in pes- 
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session of her state of mind and feelings at 
the time it was written. She did not show 
the pages to her father, as from the first hour 
in which she had conceived the project of 
keeping a journal she had resolved that, as 
long as she was alive, it should be seen by no 
one ; for, with her usual good sense, she felt 
convinced that unless she made and kept this 
resolution, she should for ever feel such a 
restraint upon her pen as would rob the record 
of all its value, as a means of showing to her- 
self in after-years what had been the gradual 
progress of her judgment and opinions, while 
its interest, as a genuine picture of an inteUi- 
gent mind in its gradual development from 
youth to age, would, in like manner, be de- 
stroyed for the many who, she flattered her- 
self, would study it when she should have 
passed away to another state of existence. 

But though Charlotte Morris had deter- 
mined, upon principle, not to show her diary 
to her father, she was very far from wishing 
to keep him in ignorance of her progress in 
society. 

She felt that upon many points there was 
too much sympathy between them to render 
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such concealment in any way necessary, or in 
any way desirable; and his general conduct 
towards her, especially in the recent instance 
of suffering her to do everything she wished, 
for the purpose of propitiating their important 
neighbours, convinced her that she was much 
more likely to lose than to gain by keeping 
him in ignorance either of her projects or her 
adventures. 

It was, therefore, with all her Uvely recol- 
lections, and all her lively observations respect- 
ing her last night's adventures on her lips, that 
she followed her father to his study on the 
morning after the ball. He evidently listened 
with great delight to every word she uttered ; 
laughed heartily when she ventured to quiz 
the dress of some, and the awkwardness or ugli- 
ness of others ; and paid a very satisfactory de- 
gree of attention to every remark which tended 
to elucidate her own notions as to what ought 
to be done, and what she should like to do, 
when the happy hour arrived when she should 
be called upon to receive company, and select 
for her favourites those who should best satisfy 
her judgment, or please her taste. 

At length, after she had told him everything 
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she wished to tell, she rose from her chair, and 
added, with an affectionate kiss upon his fore- 
head, ** But remember, papa, that if I go on 
teUing you all my secrets, it must be upon the 
express condition that you repeat them to no- 
body. To nobody, remember! Nobody in 
the whole wide world \" 

" You may trust me, my darling !" he cor- 
dially repUed ; adding, however, rather timidly, 
" But I suppose your dear, good aunt may be 
sometimes an exception, may she not ? I shall 
enjoy making her laugh at some of your good 
stories/' 

Charlotte clasped her hands together, and 
looked as if she were frightened to death. 
" My aunt, papa ? As if she were not exactly 
the very last person alive, to whom I would 
open my heart in the way I have been doipg 
to you ! It is not that I don't love her and 
respect her excessively. Indeed, indeed I do, 
papa ! I should be most ungrateful if I did 
not ; but just fancy the difference between her 
and you ! There is not a word I can say, or 
an anecdote I can tell, that you do not under- 
stand and enter into just as I do myself. But 
tell me honestly if you think, with all her good- 

VOL. I. o 
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ness and kindness, she would understand all 
my childish little stories as you do? No, 
papa ! no ! I must insist upon fair play. 
If you think it necessary that I should 
repeat to my aunt Buckhurst all that I tell 
you, I must change the style of my gossiping 
altogether. So tell me, once for all, whether 
you will accept my terms, and be my sole con- 
fessor as long as I remain Charlotte Morris ?'* 

" Why, I suppose I must, you little witch !" 
repUed her father, laughing ; " for I certainly 
cannot submit to give up your good stories on 
any account whatever/' 

And so perfectly well pleased did he look as 
he made the bargain, that his sharp-witted 
daughter was at no loss to perceive the plea- 
sure it gave him to beUeve himself her sole 
confidant. 

Nor was he deluded in this belief ; for if 
he wap not told exactly all the plots and plans 
which were concocted in her busy brain, he 
knew a vast deal more of them than any other 
mortal did. And what could the most anxious 
father hope for more ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The next year of my heroine's life was by 
no means idly spent ; but the events of it would 
not be interesting in detail, inasmuch as it 
was a period during which, by mutual consent 
of both father and daughter, they were rather 
preparing for the future, than exhibiting any 
outward and visible signs of activity in for- 
warding the projects they had formed. 

The wisdom which had dictated to both the 
postponement of her sitting at the head of her 
father's table, till she had acquired a Uttle more 
experience in the mysteries of presiding, did 
not forsake them when canvassing the possi- 
bility of their giving an evening party, before 
they left London for a summer excursion. 

" I really think, my dear Charlotte," said 

2 
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the ambitious father, in one of their frequent 
back-parlour tete-a-tetes, "I really think we 
should find no difficulty whatever in collecting 
people. It is quite clear that the Knighton 
family would, one and all of them, do any- 
thing you wished in the way of inviting com- 
pany. Shall we make the attempt, Char- 
lotte?" 

" No, papa !" replied Charlotte, in a tone of 
very firm decision, " I beg you not to think of 
it. Instead of giving me pleasure, it would 
give me pain in many ways." 

"Then certainly, my dear, it will not be 
done," was his rejoinder. " Only let me know 
what you wish, my opinion of your judgment 
is such, that I have no scruple in promising 
that I will comply with it." 

" I trust you will never be disappointed in 
me !" she repUed, with becoming energy. " All 
I wish at present, dear papa, is to go some- 
where or other to the sea-side for the autumn, 
and when we return, I daresay you will like 
to give one or two of your nice httle dinner- 
parties. Let this go on with my aunt at the 
head of the table till the end of January, when 
I shall complete my nineteenth year ; after my 
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birthday I should like you to invite another 
gentleman dinner-party, and then, if you see 
no objection, I should like to make the expe- 
riment of sitting at the head of the table my- 
self. If I find that I can preside there with- 
out pain to myself, .or mortification to you, 
I should like to repeat the experiment two or 
three times ; and then, if we were both of us 
contented with the result of these trials, I 
should like to invite the whole of the Knighton 
family, and two or three gentlemen to meet 
them. We should soon find out from Mrs. 
Knighton and the girls, whether I made any 
great blunders." 

" Excellent !" exclaimed her delighted father. 
'^ Your judgment is of age already, Charlotte ! 
If everything goes off well on this occasion, 
you may go on as fast as you like, my dear. 
I have a notion that you won't want much 
help from any body.'* 

" I hope so too, papa. I don't think I am 
very easily frightened, and that I believe is the 
great thing." 

The result of this most satisfactory conver- 
sation was the following out in practice the 
plan thus laid down in theory. The summer 
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and autumn months were passed partly in 
travelling through the most picturesque parts 
of Wales, and partly in the enjoyment of sea- 
breezes and sea-bathing at Brighton. 

They returned to London about the middle 
of November, but the West-end of London 
had not yet received back its population ; and 
for the next month or two Charlotte Morris 
and her maid were employed with exemplary 
cleverness and industry, in so arranging the 
wardrobe of my heroine, as to send her to the 
fashionable chapel, which she attended, with 
very great neatness, and even elegance of 
toilet, but vnthout in any single instance having 
recourse either to dress-maker or milliner. 

The enlarged prospects of the great future 
made the great realities of the actual present 
appear so insignificant, that the average por- 
tion of six pounds a-year instead of sixty, 
would greatly more than have sufficed to 
purchase every article of dress for which 
Charlotte would have been willing to draw 
forth her purse. Nay, even the pretty house 
in which she dwelt was not permitted to ex- 
hibit its beauties unveiled to the autumn sun. 
" For what did it signify how any thing looked 
then?" 
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But Time and the hour faithfully performed 
their accustomed task, and Charlotte Morris 
awoke at last, and found herself nineteen. 

Her &ther remembered the eventful day as 
punctually as herself; and when he took her 
hand and drew her towards him to receive 
the congratulatory kiss, he placed in it a deli- 
cate little purse, containing ten golden sove- 
reigns, and whispered in her ear, '' That is to 
buy trimming for your dress at your first 
dinner-party." 

Mrs. Buckhurst had been informed, with 
all due solemnity, of the important change 
in the household arrangements which was to 
take place on that day ; and the two ladies of 
the family changed places both at the break- 
fast and dinner-table with some little formality, 
but the most perfect good-humour on both 
sides. The initiatory gentleman-dinner-parties 
which had been projected, followed to the 
number of four, with entire success ; and then 
came the great and important experiment of 
receiving the whole Knighton family with the 
exception of the son, who was not as yet 
quartered, according to promise, in Knights- 
bridge barracks. 
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That every thing might be perfectly well- 
regulated on this important occasion, three 
gentlemen, members of the club, and, there- 
fore, known to Mr. Knighton, were invited 
to meet them, making the entire party amount 
to ten, and having an equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen. 

The acceptance of this comprehensive family 
party invitation by the Knightons had not 
been accorded without a good deal of discus- 
sion on their part. 

" Mercy on me, mamma !" had Miss Mar- 
garet exclaimed^ on reading the note, when it 
was tossed to her by her mother. " I hope 
and trust that you f^ron't make a point of my 
answering in person at this roll-call." And as 
she said this, she passed the fragrant little 
document to her sister. 

Now Miss Louisa had long ago constituted 
herself Charlotte Morris's friend par excel- 
lence, for which amiable warmth of feeling she 
had many substantial reasons, and was not 
without substantial reward. She therefore, 
ing her eyes upon the paper, imme- 
cltoed it to be her intention to accept 
tion, adding, as in duty bound, that 
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she had no doubt it would be a very " nice 
party." 

" A very nice dinner, perhaps, you mean,'" 
repHed Margaret. " Papa has more than once 
pronounced a favourable judgment on the 
banker's cook ; but as to nice in the article of 
guests, I have doubts ; and, therefore, I shall 
devote myself to my embroidery and my 
studies on Monday next, the 24th." 

" I don't think your father will be pleased 
if you refuse to go, Margaret," said Mrs. 
Knighton, gravely. 

There is a riddle, which is, I believe, allowed 
imiversally to be very witty, but which finds 
more cordially approving smiles from youthful 
maidens, than from maidens not youthful. 
The composition runs thus : — 

" I am not what I was, but quite the reverse, 
Yet I am what I was, which is very perverse ; 
And all the day long I do nothing but fret, 
While wishing to be what I never was yet." 

Now the feelings suggested by this painful 
statement ought to be very agreeably modi- 
fied to the class of fretting females indicated, 
by the reflection that they are noo?, as erro- 
neously described, in the perverse condition 
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complained of; they are not just what they 
were,inany sense; and both the Miss Knightons, 
but especially the elder, knew this perfectly 
well, and took care that their papa and mamma 
should know it too. In a word, Miss Knighton, 
senior, who had now just attained her thirtieth 
birth-day, had gradually, quietly, but very 
eflfectually, emancipated herself from all those 
minor matters in the code of filial obedience, 
which seem, like many other commodities, to 
wear out by long use, and to be thrown aside 
like all other worn-out articles. 

In short, Margaret Knighton no longer 
deemed it her duty to go to the left, because 
either her papa or mamma told her to do so, 
if she herself happened to prefer going to the 
right ; and, therefore, it was that when Mrs. 
Knighton said, gravely, " I don't think your 
father will be pleased if you refuse to go, 
Margaret;" ; Miss Margaret only replied 
jocosely, " Do you think so, ma'am ?" In re- 
turn to this short sentence (which was per- 
fectly well understood), Mrs, Knighton only 
breathed a sigh; whereupon, her eldest 
daughter hummed a tune, and walked out of 
the room. 
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Mr. Knighton, however, upon hearing of 
the invitation, seemed rather indiflFerent as to 
who else might choose to accept it, so that 
nothing prevented his doing so himself ; and 
it must be confessed, that this fact no soofter 
became apparent, than it struck his daughter 
Margaret that, after all, she thought she should 
like to go too, just for the fun of seeing how 
that long-legged chit of a girl would do the 
honours upon so solemn an occasion as a real 
dinner-party. And no sooner did this thought 
strike her, than she expressed it ; upon which 
her father, contrary to the expectation of his 
lady, observed that they could not all go, " for 
that it would be positively cruel. ^* 

" Positively very kind, papa !" said Louisa, 
who, perfectly capable of answering for the 
real sentiments of the Morris family, performed 
her part as friend par excellence in a manner 
well suited to remove all scruples. " I have 
talked the matter over with Charlotte, and 
nothing can be more rational than all her 
notions about it. This is the first dinner- 
party they have had (since she was considered 
old enough to sit at the head of the table), 
to which ladies have been invited, and she 
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would not let any be invited now, but our- 
selves. Poor, dear girl 1 she knows we have 
been kind to her, and I must say that her 
gratitude to us all shews an excellent heart ! 
I think it would be perfectly cruel if we re- 
fused to go/* 

" As to your notion, Louisa, of dming with 
Morris out of pity, I must assure you, that it 
is altogether a mistake. .Take my word for it, 
there are very few private gentlemen who give 
such excellent dinners as he does.; and this is 
a sort of fact which becomes known with won- 
derful celerity ; and, though ladies do not put 
themselves on an equahty with gentlemen in 
the article of eating, I have never heard any 
of them find fault with a dinner-party, where 
the table was as perfect as it is at Morris'. 
Besides, the fact is, that, where the dinner is 
really good, you will not often find the com- 
pany very bad. The character of a man's 
cook is often, I beheve, considered as being of 
more importance on such occasions than his 
own ; and people will contrive to get acquainted 
with him, solely in the hope of being invited 
^^rilllllluier. Therefore, my dear ladies, I do 

^ — 
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you to tax your good-nature, in going to dine 
with our neighbour, if you do not like it." 

This long harangue produced very consider- 
able effect. The moment Miss Margaret dis- 
covered that no influence was to be used to 
induce her to go, she became quite determined 
that no influence should induce her to stay 
away. This resolution was of a nature which 
required no further motive to confirm it ; but 
had the case been otherwise, Miss Margaret 
would, after what had passed, have kept her 
purpose of dining with " the Morrises." 

No experiment ever succeeded better than 
did this trial dinner ; everybody seemed pleased, 
and, in fact, everybody was pleased. How 
much of this success belonged to the hand- 
some house, and its handsome furniture ; how 
much to the good cook, and the good dinner 
upon which her talents were displayed ; how 
much to the amiable temper of the guests, or 
how much to the talents and graces of the 
receivers, it boots not to say. In one word, 
the party, from its beginning to its close, was 
exactly everything that it was intended to be ; 
and what was more important still, there was 
not one of the seven guests who felt the least 
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disposed to find fault with anything they saw, 
with anything they heard, or with anything 
they tasted ; and this is really saying a great 
deal for my heroine's first dinner party. 

Very fortunately for her, the' three Knighton 
ladies were engaged to an evening party, and 
she was thus spared the painful task of having 
to entertain three ladies of one family, who 
had nothing whatever that they wished to say 
to her, while on her side, she had nothing 
whatever that she wished to say to them ! 
This was, indeed, an immense relief. 

Of the three gentlemen invited to meet the 
Knighton family, two were excellent, and very 
gentlemanlike whist players, whom Mr. Morris 
had repeatedly met at the house of his neigh- 
bour ; and their perfect contentment, after the 
excellent coffee had duly made its entrances 
and its exits, was therefore placed, as much as 
human means could ensure it, beyond the 
reach of accidents from the moment the card 
table and its appurtenances were displayed 
before them. 

The other was a young man, who having 
requested an introduction to Mr. Morris, 
after dancing with his daughter at the 
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Knighton ball, had subsequently met him, and 
called upon him, at Brighton; and he too, 
being engaged to an evening party, soon made 
his bow, and disappeared. 

My heroine and her pains-taking aunt also 
then felt that their day's work was over, and 
that they might go to bed, and go to sleep if 
they liked it. This conviction came upon 
them both very pleasantly, though not with 
an equal keenness of pleasure, or an equal 
degree of thankfulness for the relief. 

Mrs. Buckhurst, indeed, was in some degree 
accustomed to the agreeable feeling consequent 
upon knowing that her day's work was done, 
but not so her more luxuriant niece ; now 
however, this niece also had the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing not only that her day's work, 
(and a very important day's work it was ) was 
done, but that it was well done also, and she 
quietly retreated from the drawing-room, and 
laid herself on her pillow to rest, with the 
delightful consciousness that she had taken a 
long step onward, and upward in existence, 
and that she could never, never, never again 
find herself in the same unimportant position 
which she had held yesterday ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Nor did Charlotte Morris in any degree 
delude herself, when forming an estimate of 
the importance of her present position, as 
compared with what it had been before she 
had presided at her first dinner party. The 
greatest proof of this perhaps might have been 
found in the tone in which this party was 
discussed at the Knighton breakfast-table, on 
the following morning. 

" What a farce Mr. Morris, and his daugh- 
ter too, must have been playing for the last 
year or two!" said Mrs. Knighton. "I no 
more believe that Charlotte is only nineteen, 
than I believe I am only eight-and-twenty." 

" Nor I either, mamma !" eagerly returned 
Margaret. " I have all along been quite 
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tertain that she was a great deal older than 
she chose to confess. Don't you think so at 
the bottom of your heart, Louisa ? Though I 
suppose you will have some little scruple in 
confessing it, on account of your very, very 
particular friendship." 

" Not at all, Margaret," replied the younger 
sister ; " it may be that you are right, without 
its being any fault of hers ; it is her father's 
doing, you may depend upon it. I dare say 
he thought, good man, that she would be all 
the safer for being kept back a little." 

" And if it be so," observed Mr. Knighton, 
nodding his head very sagaciously, " I am by 
no means sure that our good neighbour is not 
right. If she owned to twenty, instead of 
nineteen, I should still say that she was a re- 
markably clever girl of her age ; her manners 
are quite those of a full-grown woman ; there 
is no symptom of shyness or timidity of any 
kind." 

" That is quite true," said Mrs. Knighton ; 
" I never saw such a nineteen in my life." ' 

" All quite true," joined in the friend par 
excellence y " only I don't see the good of telling 
any untruth about it. Even supposing she is 
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twenty, instead of nineteen, she would still feel 
too young, I should think, for either the father 
or daughter to be aahamed of her age." 

V You don't see the thing exactly in the same 
light as I do, Louisa," said Mr. Knighton ; " I 
think I have a sharper eye than you have, my 
dear, for judging a man's income by his style 
of doing things ; and my opinion is, that your 
new friend, Miss Charlotte Morris, will have a 
very tempting fortune if her father does not 
marry again; and when a man knows that 
there is such a bait as that to get a young lady 
speedily married, he is not much to be blamed 
if he tries to keep her back a little." 

*' Well, I suppose that is the reason for it," 
rejoined Margaret ; " but after watching her as 
I did yesterday, nothing will ever persuade me 
to believe that she is only nineteen." 

" But why, papa, should you suppose that 
Mr. Morris is so very rich ?" said Louisa. 

" Would he not keep a carriage ?" added 
Margaret, recurring to the favourite feature of 
their own not very consistent establishment. 

" I don't know that keeping a carriage is 
any very particularly clear proof of a man's 
being at ease in his circumstances, though it 
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tnay be of his wishing to live at peace in his 
house," replied Mr. Knighton, with a sound a 
little like a sigh, and a look a Uttle like a 
smile ; " but I can tell you what is a proof of 
it : — when everything you see, and everything 
you touch, and everything you eat, and every- 
thing you drink, is exactly the very best 
and most costly of its kind — all this being 
accompanied by strong presumptive evidence 
that it is paid for — then I, for one, begin to 
feel a strong persuasion that I am in the house 
of a wealthy man/' 

" Oh, dear yes," said Mrs. Knighton, in a 
tone of great decision. "You may depend 
upon it, girls, that your father is right on that 
point ; you are neither of you babies, I know ; 
but as you don't happen to be married yet, 
you are not likely to understand such symptoms 
quite as well as we do." 

"No, not quite," rejoined Mr. Knighton, 
with a rather expressive nod. "As to the 
young lady's age," he added, after the silence 
of a few seconds, " I don't think it much sig- 
nifies in any way ; I should think she was of 
an age to be just about as attractive now, as 
she ever was, or ever will be." 
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" Yes, I think so too/' responded his wife ; 
and then there was another pause. 

" You have had no letter from Robert, have 
you, since the one in which he told us that his 
regiment was to be very soon in Knightsbridge 
barracks ?" resumed the gentleman. 

" Yes, papa, I have,'* said Louisa ; " I had 
a letter from him the day before yesterday. I 
thought I had mentioned it/' 

"Did he say anything about the time of 
coming ?" enquired her father. 

" Yes, papa — ^that is, he said quite positively 
that they should come soon — but he did not 
mention the exact time." 

" No, he did not, but the paper did," said 
Mrs. Knighton ; " the newspaper stated posi- 
tively that they were coming directly." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Mr. Knighton; 
"of course, we shall all be delighted to see 
him .... And it would be no bad thing, 
Louisa, if he were to take as great a fancy to 
this Miss Charlotte as you have done. All 
joking apart, ladies, I do assure you that it 
would be exceedingly convenient if an odd 
score of thousands were to fall into his pockets 
from our new friend's hoards. He would then 
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be able to pay his own debts with vastly less 
difficulty than I shall be able to pay them for 
him." 

Good gracious, papa 1" exclaimed Louisa ; 
I always thought that you expected Robert 
to marry somebody of good family, who might 
help him on in his profession." 

" I may have wished such a thing, Louisa," 
he replied ; " but although it may not be dis- 
creet for unmarried ladies to talk of the age of 
a younger brother, I don't suppose that we can 
any of us really forget that Robert was seven- 
and-twenty his last birthday." 

" At any rate, papa," replied Louisa, colour- 
ing, "he is not my younger brother." 

"Isn't he?" replied her father, laughing. 
" Well, so much the better, my dear — I really 
forgot that ; but, at any rate Margaret is his 
senior, and I have no doubt that she has ac- 
quired wisdom enough by this time to agree 
with me in thinking that it would be a capital 
good thing, if Robert were forthwith to win 
the heart and hand of Mr. Morris's young 
daughter." 

Margaret only replied by a silent bow ; but 
her mother said, "The greatest objection I 
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should see to such -b, marriage is the obvious 
possibility, not to say probability, that Mr. 
Morris himself might take it into his head to 
marry. What should prevent her father's mar- 
rying again, Mr. Knighton ?" 

"Nothing that 1 know of, certainly," he 
replied ; " and most assuredly I should in that 
case feel considerably less disposed to welcome 
Miss Charlotte as a daughter ; but at' present, 
you know, the father and daughter would start 
fair, and if the daughter reaches the matrimo- 
nial goal first, there might be settlements made 
of so satisfactory a nature as to prevent any 
danger from the subsequent espousals of her 
papa." 

" WeU, we shall see," said Mrs. Knighton, 
with an air half meditative, half jocose. " As 
far as I am concerned," she continued, " I 
should not have the least objection to Robert's 
marrying the heire3S of aU the fine things we 
saw yesterday, and all th^ banking gold owned 
by their owner. My baronet cousin s daugh- 
ters would neither of them suit him so well." 

"Decidedly not, my dear," replied Mr. 
Knighton, resuming his newspaper. And so 
the disqussion ended. 
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There was, however, at least one of the party 
who did not forget it. The phrase which had 
more than onoe reached her ear, when the future 
prospects of Miss Morris were under discus- 
sion, seemed to rest there. Again and again, 
when Margaret Knighton was enjoying the 
soUtude of her own room, did she still seem 
to hear the phrase, " If her father does not 
marry again^ 

She felt that there was more than one image 
suggested by this phrase. It certainly sug- 
gested, as it was intended to do when she 
heard it, the idea of Miss Morris, triumphant 
as she now appeared in her unchecked hopes 
of heirship, under the very different aspect of 
a disappointed step-daughter, with a tolerably 
blooming, and particularly well-dressed step- 
mother before her, in fuU and undisputed pos- 
session of all those particularly good things 
belonging to this transitory life, the enduring 
possession of which Miss Charlotte seemed so 
confidently to reckon upon for the term of her 
natural life : in short, for as long a period of 
her existence as it was at all worth her while 
to possess them. 

But though the self-satisfied Miss Charlotte 
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did seem so confidently to reckon upon the 
continuance of these blessings, it did not, upon 
reflection, appear to Miss Margaret that she 
had any good right for taking it for granted, 
as she evidently did, that her papa never would 
and never could marry again. 

" Why should he not marry again ?" mur- 
mured Miss Margaret to her solitary self; 
"older men, and much less agreeable men, 
marry by hundreds every day, and why should 
not Mr. Morris marry like other people?" 
This was all that Miss Margaret said to herself 
on the subject upon that occasion, at least it 
was all that she said distinctly ; but thoughts 
more or less connected with this train of rea- 
soning seemed to have taken a strong hold on 
her imagination. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the de- 
meanour which had appeared to the Knighton 
family so discreet, and in every way proper, as 
to seem almost preternaturally correct in a 
girl of my heroine's age, — ^it cannot be doubted 
that this demeanour, in the eyes of her father 
and her aunt also, must have been very highly 
approved. It certainly, to say the least of it, 
merited approbation, and it certainly obtained 
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it. In Mr. Morris the feeling produced by 
the perfect propriety and aplomb of his young 
daughter partook largely of admiration as 
well as approval ; in Mrs. Buckhurst, it was 
mixed with wonder. But in both the practical 
result was precisely the sort of success which 
Charlotte most wished to obtain, for to both 
it had made evident the important fact, that 
she was perfectly capable of presiding at her 
father's table with propriety. Mr. Morris 
would have added, perhaps, the epithet of 
grace; Mrs. Buckhurst, certainly, that of 
confidence. 

Her own opinion of the result of this ex- 
periment shall be given in her own words, 
copied from her diary : 

" The important experiment has been made, 
and I have not been found wanting in any of 
the requisites necessary for the fulfilment of 
the task which I have set myself. 

" As long as T have been capable of forming 
a wish for the future, that wish has been to 
fijad myself precisely in the situation which I 
have fiUed this day ; and if my wishes had 
ever taken a more defined shape, that is to say, 
jf I had ever sketched and dramatised to. 
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myself the precise manner in which I wished 
to perform the part that I so ardently hoped to 
fill^ my dramatic sketch would have differed 
in little, or I really believe in nothing, from the 
performance of to-day. Should this statement 
be ever read by other eyes than my own, the 
writer of it will in all probability be accused 
of vanity ; but such a judgment if not, 
strictly speaking, an injustice, will decidedly 
be a blunder. There has been nothing either 
done or said by me this day, that could give 
rise to any feeling of vanity in my mind, upon 
recalling it. The chief discovery I have made, 
in accurately recalling all that has passed from 
the moment the first of our guests entered the 
drawing-room, to the moment at which I 
quitted it myself, is, that I am strong enough 
to bear a good deal of fatigue, and in the 
vocation I have chosen, this is decidedly a 
very great advantage. No woman, I conceive, 
could ever succeed in attaining to the position 
to which I aspire, were her constitution, either 
of mind or body, weak. Thank Heaven ! I 
am conscious of no such weakness. But it 
is not difficult to figure to oneself the sort 
of weariness likely to befal a female, weak 
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either in mind or bpdy, when occupied as I 
have been to-day. 

"Was there one single syllable uttered to 
which it was possible I could listen with 
interest ? No ! 

" Was there a possibility of my uttering any 
syllable in return, expressive of my real 
thoughts, or my real feelings on any subject ? 
No! no! no! 

" Had I any doubt dibout the perfect arrange- 
ment of my beautiful drawing-room? or re^- 
specting the excellence of the dinner prepared 
for the common-plaoe b^gs who were come 
to eat it ? Most decidedly not, 

" There was, therefore, none of the rousing 
interest produced either by hope or fear, to 
prevent my wishing with all my heart and spul 
that I was lying upon the comfortable sofa in 
nay own bed-room, enjoying a good novel But 
did I wish it ? No ! Again, most truly, most 
entirely did I prefer the tiresome little martyr^ 
dom I was undergoing, to any personal enjoy, 
ment whatever for which it might have been 
exchanged. I can only compare this feeling 
of preference for what was disagreeable, to that 
which it is easy to imagine a student in music 
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or painting, truly devoted to his art, might feel 
whUe studying its elements instead of indulg- 
ing in some idle amusement. I think I may 
venture to say that no student, however enthu- 
siastic in either art, ever felt a more steadfast 
earnestness in the study of it, than I do in the 
study of every thing that may assist in making 
me a conspicuous and admired leader in so- 
ciety. These are early days for me to pass 
judgment on myself as to my capabihty of at- 
taining the position at which I aim ; but there 
are at least two important facts, concerning 
which I cannot be mistaken, and both of which 
I have ascertained to be in my favour. The 
first is, that I have none of the embarrassment 
produced by shyness, upon finding myself in a 
position that is new to me. The second, that 
however little amusing some of the steps may 
be which I must submit to take, in order to 
attain the social position at which I aim, no 
feeling of mere weariness will ever be likely to 
overcome my energy, or check my purpose. 
My first steps have been decidedly successful. 
Courage ! en avant ! *' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

« 

Pew people, I believe, as deeply convinced 
of their own strength as Charlotte Morris, 
fail altogether in obtaining the object they have 
in view ; for such a hearty conviction cannot 
rest on nothing. There must be something 
more substantial than mere fancy, or mere 
whim, to sustain it. 

In this case there was the openly avowed 
indulgence of a rich father ; for rich he was, not 
so much from the amount of his income, as 
from its security, and from the experience and 
discretion with which it was managed. 

Though Charlotte knew little or nothing as 
to the detail of all this, she had that sort of 
reasonable confidence in her wise father which 
placed her, as she felt, beyond the reach of 
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all pecuniary dangef^ and thus lent ber a de- 
gree of courage as to projecting fature fetes, of 
a much more comfortable and healthful cha- 
racter than attends the scheming meditation of 
many ladies at the commencement of the Lon- 
don season. 

Nor was Mr. Morris himself at all insensible 
to the pleasure of having so handsome a house, 
so well-ordered a table^ and so very charming a 
daughter to sit at the head of it. He was all 
good-humour, smiles, and compliments, when 
they met on the following morning ; and these 
pleasant demonstrations were received on her 
side in a manner which did great credit to her 
sagacity ; for after thanking and caressing him 
in return for his cordial expressions of approval 
for all she had done, all she had said, and all 
she had looked on the preceding day, she 
very prettily told him that she was but an in- 
strument in his hands, for that without his 
liberal hospitaUty, excellent taste, and kind 
indulgence, she neither should nor could be any 
thing beyond a shy and ignorant girl. 

" But I think you inspire me, papa !" she 
added, with sufficient seriousness to make the 
suggestion very flattering ; " I do indeed ; I see 
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what you are at your end of the table, and my 
ambition is immediately awakened to become itt 
some degree worthy of sitting opposite to you/' 

Poor Mr. Morris 1 no wonder that he looked 
at his highly gratified and very happy daughter 
with satisfaction, for at that moment his me- 
mory reverted to the melancholy efforts he had 
made in former days to indulge his really hos- 
pitable feeUngs by having now and then two 
or three gentlemen to dine with him ; he had 
not yet forgotten the grumblings and re- 
proaches which had invariably made part of 
his breakfast on the following morning, and 
the contrast was certainly well calculated to 
produce an agreeable effect. 

" Do you think you will see our kind neigh- 
bours to-day, Charlotte ? I really think they 
ought to call this morning, and tell you without 
ceremony, what they think of this tirst attempt 
of yours in the receiving line.'* 

" I dare say I shall see them, papa," she 
replied. " Mrs. Knighton is always very kind 
to me, and 1 am quite sure she will make no 
scruple of telhng me of any thing that she 
thought amiss. I certainly am very lucky in 
having such very friendly neighbours. I really 
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think that our fortunate intimacy with them 
will spare us both a great deal of trouble and 
embarrassment ; for, though I think I may 
say without vanity, that both you and I, papa, 
have a strong natural bias towards good fel- 
bwship and hospitality, I already see very 
plainly that it would be difficult to get on 
without the cordial assistance of some such 
friends, I don't mean, you know, as to the 
manner of receiving, for I really think, dear 
papa, that you and I between us could man- 
age that pretty well without any assistance ; 
but the great difficulty would be to collect 
round us such a circle as you would approve, 
without their aid." 

"Quite true, my dear,'* said her father, 
" quite true. But take my word for it, Char- 
lotte, they will be perfectly willing to affi)rd 
you this aid. All we have to do is, to make 
them understand this ; but the less you com- 
plain of this difficulty, the better. Remember, 
I give you carte blanche to arrange any even- 
ing parties you please, and with the help of 
Mrs. Knighton, I don't think you will find the 
task a very difficult one. We learnt, by her 
own fine ball last spring, that she has a large 
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acquaintance among gay andfashionable people, 
and I know enough of London life to be quite 
sure that about twenty to one of that elegant 
crowd would find it more easy and agreeable 
to come to the balls of other people, than to 
invite other people to come to theirs. But 
don't mistake me, Charlotte. Don't fancy 
that I am boasting of more wealth than the 
majority of those gay folks possess ; on the con- 
trary, my dear, I have no doubt that, of the 
heads of famiUes whom we met there, the ma- 
jority are vastly more wealthy than I am. But 
I believe, nevertheless, that I have the advan- 
tage of many of them in one important point. 
I have no debts, no encumbrances, Char- 
lotte. What I have nominally in the way of 
income, I have really. And then, you know, 
I have but one dear child to provide for, in- 
stead of many. Moreover, though we gave 
our good friends a very good dinner yester- 
day, and may give several more good dinners 
in the course of the year, and though I hope 
more than once before we rusticate again, to 
see you waltzing in your own drawing-room, 
we are not living extravagantly. In the first 
place, we do not keep a carriage ; that is a 
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very important item ; and, moreover, when we 
leave town, as we did this year, to enjoy the 
sea breezes, we were rather saving, than spend- 
ing money by doing so. On the whole, there- 
fore, I have no scruple whatever in telling you, 
that you are quite at Uberty to arrange what- 
ever evening parties you please, only taking 
care that you always let me have whatever 
bills there are to be paid in consequence, 
within a week after they are due. As long as 
we adhere to this rule, Charlotte, we shall be 
in no danger of finding ourselves out-]^unning 
the constable." % 

It may easily be imagined that this very 
important harangue was listened to with great 
satisfaction by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed ; and, although she neither did, nor, 
perhaps, could have expressed quite all the 
pleasure it gave her, the tete-a-tete was not 
broken up, without her expressing, in very 
affectionate terms, her gratitude for both his 
aflFection and his confidence. 

The morning, as she expected, did not pass 
away without a visit from the Knighton ladies ; 
and, on this occasion, they all came, as if 
moved by the same impulse, to compliment 
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her on the success of her first performance in 
the " fine art" of receiving company. 

The young Charlotte received these compli- 
ments very placidly. She did not look as if 
she were either surprised or delighted by them ; 
but she smiled and bowed with the air of one, 
who feels that the words addressed to her are 
obliging, though not important. She suffered 
the sweet little shower to pass over her and 
cease, before she attempted to turn this ex- 
pected visit to the use she intended. 

What she intended to say, however, could 
in no way be bitter introduced than by hitch- 
ing it on to what had already passed. Mrs. 
Knighton had just said that she had never 
seen a dinner-party go off more pleasantly, 
and that she did not believe that it would be 
easy to find many young ladies who could, for 
the first time, sit at the head of the table with 
so little embarrassment. 

" I did not feel conscious of there being any 
cause for embarrassment," replied Charlotte, 
quietly ; " but your kindness is a great encou- 
ragement to my attempting to comply with 
papa's wishes, in a matter which might not be 
quite so easy " 
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" As how, my dear ?" returned Mrs. Knigh- 
ton, briskly. " What great feat has he pro- 
posed to you ?" 

" Why, the greatness of the feat will de- 
pend altogether upon my courage, and upon 
the kindness of others in assisting me. The 
fact is, that papa wants me to give an evening 
party.'' 

" WeU ! and why not, my dear ?" returned 
Mrs. Knighton, very promptly. " Many ladies, 
I believe, consider the giving a dinner-party, 
as a more troublesome thing than giving a 
ball." 

" I dare say it may in some houses, Mrs. 
Knighton," returned Charlotte, in an accent 
which seemed in a transition state between 
the tone of girlish indifference and full-grown 
self-esteem, "but not in ours," she added. 
" We have a very good cook, and all papa's 
tradespeople seem very punctual and attentive 
to his orders. I know that he tells them his 
attention to their bills will be regulated by 
their attention to his orders ; and this seems 
to answer very well. But you know, my dear 
Mrs. Knighton, that a widower, as papa has 
been for many years, with no one whatever to 
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preside in his drawing-room, is not very likely 
to have preserved many ball-going acquaint- 
ance ; and the natm^ consequence is, that I 
scarcely know ladies enough to make 'up a 
quadrille, much less to fill our rooms." 

" Of course, my dear girl !" exclaimed Mar- 
garet, with great vivacity. " But do you fancy 
that you are the first young lady who has, at 
the beginning of her career, found herself pre- 
cisely in the same predicament ? It haj^ens 
perpetually ! Does it not, mamma?" 

" Assuredly, Margaret," returned her mo- 
ther, with an assenting nod ; " and a moment's 
reflection must convince Miss Morris that it is 
impossible it should be otherwise. However, 
you know, there is a remedy." 

" Of course there is, and a very easy one, 
dear Charlotte !" said her hiend par excellence y 
adding, in the distinct voice of affectionate 
authority — " You must get mamma to invite 
your company for you, Charlotte. This sort 
of thing happens every day." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Knighton, quickly, ''scarcely 
a month ever passes without it, in the season, I 
believe." 

"But would your mamma take so much 
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trouble for me ?" said Charlotte, gravely, ad- 
dressing Louisa. 

'' Mamma must speak for. herself, my dear," 
replied Louisa, leaning back in the arm-chair, 
of which she had taken possession. '' Of 
course, I cannot answer for her." Margaret 
looked at her mother and laughed, which 
laugh being skilfuUy interpreted, would have 
said, " But if you cafCt^ I can'' 

Mrs. Knighton, however, wanted no assist- 
ance in such a case as this. She answered 
readily, yet not without a certain tone of re- 
serve, which indicated that the thing, though 
feasible, was not absolutely and altogether 
easy. 

" I should be very sorry to refuse you any- 
thing, my dear Charlotte, which may really be 
of such important service to you as collecting 
a good set round you on an occasion so im- 
portant as that of giving your first party, and, 
therefore, I feel perfectly willing to say that I 
am ready to undertake it." 

" I thank you very much, Mrs. Kjiighton, 
and I accept your oflfer joyfully," said Char- 
lotte, with rather a dignified bow. 
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" But nevertheless, my dear," resumed Mrs. 
Knighton, "we cannot proceed to business 
without a full and complete understanding 
with your good papa. Before a person, as well 
known in society as I am, undertakes to invite 
a party for a young friend, either newly- 
married or newly brought out, it is absolutely 
necessary that she should be informed of the 
exact style of the entertainment about to be 
given. You understand me, my dear ?" 

"Yes, perfectly. I understand you per- 
fectly, Mrs. Knighton," returned Charlotte, 
with a slight smile ; " but in this, I believe, I 
can give you the necessary information better 
than papa." 

" Indeed, my dear !" returned Mrs. Knigh- 
ton, in a tone expressive of a little doubt. 

" I think so, ma'am," replied Charlotte, with 
great meekness, " because papa has told me 
this morning, that, in case I should take it into 
my head to wish to give a party, he gave me 
full permission to do so in any style I chose, 
the only condition being, that I was to send in 
all the bills to him within a week after it had 
taken place. As to the amount of the bills, he 
gave me carte blanched 
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A rapid glance passed between the three 
ladies of the Knighton family ; but there was 
something very affectionate in the manner with 
which Louisa set in action the excellent castors 
of her arm-chair, and rolled herself close to that 
comer of the sofa on which her friend was 
seated. 

" My dear love !" said Mrs. Knighton, play- 
fully interposing the end of her parasol between 
the lips of Louisa and the ear of the enviable 
young lady to whom she was about to whisper 
some loving secret ; " my dear love ! you must 
positively banish my tiresome Louisa from your 
presence, if you intend that you and I shall 
arrive at any useful practical termination to 
our consultation, for I am quite certain that 
she will not leave you at peace for a moment ! 
She is a perfect baby when a ball is talked of ; 
and she is so fond of you, Charlotte, that the 
idea of seeing you doing the honours of a full 
drawing-room is quite enough to turn her 
head." 

"Indeed, you are all exceedingly kind to 
me," returned Charlotte, very quietly ; " but 
I am not meditating anything at present at all 
approaching a full room. Nevertheless, I shall 
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want a little of your experience, and of your 
active assistance, too, my dear Mrs. Knighton, 
before I can achieve the little I do meditate/' 

" But I thought you said you wished to give 
a ball, my dear Charlotte? Do you really 
consider that as a trifling undertaking?" 

" Oh, no !" was the reply, but uttered in a 
tone of very philosophical composure. "I 
should lose a species of pleasure that I now 
look forward to with great interest if I did. If 
I did not think the giving a ball a matter of 
some importance, Mrs. Knighton, I would not 
derange my drawing-room for it. But I really 
have no idea of doing anything of the kind at 
present. I think it is much too early in the 



season." 



Mrs. Knighton looked disappointed, and 
Louisa puzzled; but Margaret, who had 
scarcely spoken since they entered the room, 
had the air of one who, for some especial pur- 
pose of her own, was bent upon quietly see« 
ing, hearing, and understanding what was 
going on. 

Not any of these symptoms were lost on 
Charlotte. She was beginning to feel that she 
was already of some consequence, and her na- 
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ture was one well calculated to make the most 
of it. Even at this early period of her exist- 
ence, she felt amusement to be a very secondary 
object. Charlotte Morris wished to be dis- 
tinguished, not amused ; and she now began 
to feel very distinctly, that although it was 
inevitably necessary for her to undergo the 
wearying ceremony of being personally intro- 
duced to a multitude of very uninteresting indi- 
viduals, yet, this necessary ceremony once over, 
she should very speedily be able to dispense 
with all the assistance which it was in the 
power of the whole race of Knighton, either 
collectively or individually, to bestow. 

But though the four ladies now sitting en 
petit comite in Charlotte's morning drawing- 
room all wore the pleasant aspect of confi- 
dential intimacy, engaged in friendly discus- 
sion, there were no two of them who had the 
same objects in view. 

Could their respective thoughts have been 
laid entirely open, they would have been found 
wonderfully discordant, considering that they 
were all ostensibly engaged upon the same 
subject. If the comparative dignity of their 
respective meditations and speculations were 
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to decide the comparative dignity of their re- 
spective characters, Louisa must take the 
lowest place, her mother the next, her sister 
Margaret the third, and my heroine very de- 
cidedly the highest. 

Louisa was thinking truly and avowedly of 
the additional chance of future balls which 
the present discussion seemed to open to her. 
Mrs. Knighton was as truly, but less avowedly, 
devoting all her thoughts to another branch of 
the same subject. Her brain, indeed, was 
very actively at work upon the possible and 
probable assistance to be derived from opening 
a sort of partnership concern in the ball-going 
and ball-giving line, with a youthful tyro who 
might run up as many bills as she liked, with 
no other condition annexed than the sending 
them for immediate payment to a wealthy in- 
dividual, who had given her unUmited credit 
on him. 

Miss Margaret's meditations took a more 
important direction still ; they were not con- 
fined either to the giving of balls or the paying 
for them. In fact, the text upon which her 
imagination was preaching to her, as she sat 
silently looking through the open folding-doors 



o^ 
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into the front drawing-room, and contemplating 
the various elegant specimens of Mr. Morris' 
good taste which it contained, consisted of 
the words, — " If Mr. Morris should not marry 
againy 

And in meditating upon this text, the 
thoughts of Margaret Knighton were of a 
much more important order than those either 
of her mother or her sister. 

Meanwhile, the thoughts of Charlotte Morris 
flew higher still, infinitely higher. She felt 
somewhat as a bold young navigator might do, 
who, having firmly placed his foot upon the 
first step of the cordage which led to the 
highest pinnacle of the tapering mast, deter- 
mined to relax that hold no more till he had 
reached that highest point, and thence looked 
out upon the new world, whose splendours 
were as yet only known to him in dreams. 

Assuredly my heroine felt that she had her 
feet upon the ladder, and her hand upon the 
rope ; nor did she feel the slightest fear that 
she should be obliged to relax her hold of 
either till she had climbed as high as they 
would enable her to go. 

'he vivacity of demeanour displayed by these 
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four ladies was in pretty exact proportion to 
the intensity of purpose which actuated each, 
only it was in an inverse ratio. Louisa fluttered 
and chattered with the vivacity of a very brisk 
bird hopping from spray to spray. Her mother 
looked obligingly busy, and very much in 
earnest. Margaret had the sedate air of a person 
who thinks the conversation going on around 
rather trifling and troublesome ; while Char- 
lotte — the deeply, profoundly meditative 
Charlotte — listened and spoke with an air of 
such quiet indifference, that it almost seemed 
as if she Ustened at all, solely from politeness 
to the persons speaking to her, and in no 
degree from feeling any particular interest in 
the subject discussed. 

Mrs. Knighton checked her own rather dig- 
nified eloquence for a moment, and looked at 
her earnestly ; and then, for the first time, she 
began to suspect that she did not quite un- 
derstand the young lady she had to deal 
with. 

Notwithstanding the two or three little traits 
of decision and self-confidence which had 
stnick her in Miss Morris' demeanour at table 
on the preceding day, and which led to the 
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doubts respecting her age which she had ex- 
pressed, Mrs. Knighton was far from giving 
her credit for the independent and magna- 
nimous state of mind at which she now seemed 
to have arrived. 

Was it possible that this young nobody could 
really feel herself so magnanimously inde- 
pendent as she looked ? The party-giving lady 
of thirty successive seasons was thrown out. 
She began to suspect that her assistance was 
not so vitally important as she had imagined, 
and that the nonchcdante young damsel before 
her must have some other means to put in 
action, in case her own assistance was with- 
drawn, to which she would apply if she found 
it necessary. 

Where, or from whom Miss Charlotte was 
to look for this aid, it would have been diffi- 
cult to say : that is, as Mrs. Knighton felt, it 
would be difficult for her, a stranger to Mr. 
Morris and all his past history and connexions, 
to say; but it was by no means impossible 
but that these new neighbours might have some 
friends of higher degree belonging to them, who, 
though they had not as yet appeared upon the 
scene, might be waited for, if she herself 
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failed, and rob her, when at length they came 
forth, of all the great and obvious advantages 
which she felt certain would be within her reach, 
if she made good use of the opportunities now 
open to her. 

Instead, therefore, of looking cold, because 
Charlotte did not look agitated, she renewed 
her caressing smiles, and said, good-humour- 
edly, " It will be easy to help you, my dear, 
because you have common-sense enough to 
help yourself. It is, as you justly say, too 
early in the season, much too early, for any 
one to think of giving a regular ball, as yet ; 
but you have only to tell me in what way you 
think I can be useful to you, in order to find 
that I am willing to be so." 

Nothing could be better than the tone in 
which Charlotte returned her thanks. It was 
perfectly cordial, but it was neither formal nor 
fulsome. 

" What I aim at, just at the present moment, 
is to have a few clever, pleasant people who 
would come and meet you at dinner sometimes, 
and assist me through a small evening party 
afterwards. Do you know Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards intimately, my dear Mrs. Knighton ?'' 
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The oomplexion of Mrs! Knighton was a 
little heightened, as she replied, '' Intimately 
is such an dastic word, my dear Miss Char- 
lotte ! Ye — es, I think I may say we know 
them intimately. They have dined with us, 
you know, and that never happens when there 
is not some degree of intimacy ; but they are 
always so deeply engaged, that it is by no 
means an easy thing to get them." 

" But I must contrive it, somehow or other," 
replied Charlotte, playfully, " and I am sure you 
can manage it for me, if you will." 

" I am quite ready to try, dear ; but how 
are we to set about it ? You have never been 
introduced to them as yet, have you ?" 

" No," was the prompt reply. 

" Well, then, how are we to begin ?" 

" I think the best way will be for you to 
ask us to dinner to meet them." 

The complexion of Mrs. Knighton again un- 
derwent a slight change. " I should be de- 
lighted !" said the patronizing lady. And there 
she stopped. She knew well, what Miss 
Charlotte only guessed, she knew well, poor 
lady, that it was vastly easier for her to talk 
(tf giving a dinner party, than to achieve it ; 
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she knew only too well that there happened at 
this particular time to be a heavy bill against 
her at the fishmonger's, and she knew, more- 
over, that her husband had very recently 
declared that he could not, and would not, 
order in any more champagne, till he had at 
least paid an instalment on the bill that had 
been so long running on. 

Now it was quite a matter of London noto- 
riety that Mr. Richards never dined anywhere 
unless he was sure of getting good champagne, 
and enough of it ; and the idea of asking him 
to a party so sentimentally friendly as to ex- 
clude the necessity for it, was totally out of 
the question. 

Mrs. Knighton was in a very painful di- 
lemma. She plainly saw that very many con- 
tingent advantages might be reaped by 
establishing an intimate friendship with the 
backer's daughter, upon the firm and rational 
principle of give and take. She felt to her 
very fingers' ends the utility of the scheme, nor 
did her feelings at all revolt from the principle. 
But how, chained and encumbered as she was, 
could she put it in action? Unhappily, the 

VOL. I. R 
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part she bad to play obliged ber to be 
first upon tbe scene, and under existing cir- 
cumstances tbis appeared absolutely impossible. 
Tbese thoughts had passed rapidly, but even 
now some seconds of awkward silence had al- 
ready elapsed ; and, fully aware of this, the 
uncomfortable lady became redder still. 

At last " a bright thought struck her,-' 
having considerable analogy to friendship, but 
not, perhaps, including its eternity. " Why," 
thought the anxious Mrs. Knighton, " why 
should I not tell her the truth at once ? The 
doing so would at once remove every embar- 
rassment, every diflSculty." The opportune 
felicity of the idea required no second thought 
to put it in action. She abruptly rose from 
her chair, and, seizing the hand of Miss Morris 
in hers, said in a half-whisper, " Let me speak 
to you for five minutes alone !" 

Had it been constantly the habit of Mrs. 
Knighton, upon the occurrence of every little 
pecuniary difficulty, requiring a trifling degree 
of intrigue and contrivance to meet it — had 
it been constantly her habit to silence the 
curiosity of her daughters on such occasions, 
by saying, " Be innocent of this, my dearest 
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chuck!" — her manceuvring on the present 
occasion would have been more difficult ; but 
such had never been her habit, and it was, 
therefore, without any feeling of embarrassment 
that she now spoke those mysterious words to 
her young hostess. 

Neither did her daughters feel, or make any 
difficulty in assisting her to accompKsh her 
purpose. The whisper had been sufficiently 
audible for Margaret to say, with a playful 
smile, " If you want to talk secrets with Miss 
Morris, mamma, Louisa and I can easily make 
ourselves scarce. Come, Lou, let us amuse 
ourselves by looking at all the pretty things 
in the front drawing-room." 

The laughing invitation was laughingly ac- 
cepted, and the two Knighton sisters walked 
through the folding doors arm in arm. 

They performed their part in the scene 
gracefully and well ; but certainly there would 
have been more merit in this, had they both of 
them left quite as well aware as Mrs. Knighton 
herself, that she meant to turn her confidential 
intimacy with their young neighbour to ac- 
count, and that she was " about it." 

R 2 
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" I do not like to make my dear girls share 
quite all the anxieties I have to endure, my 
dear Miss Morris, and your excellent good 
sense wiU, I am sure, lead you to agree with 
me in thinking that my reserve is both wise 
and kind. I perfectly understand your situ- 
ation, my dear young lady, and I have very 
sincere pleasure in telling you that I consider 
it in all ways a very happy one, although the 
early loss of your mother must of necessity 
oblige you to seek on some points the agency 
of a female friend to supply her place. That 
you should wish to make me that friend is very 
gratifying to me — for I like you. You must 
be aware, my dear Charlotte, that we all Uke 
you, indeed we do ; and there is not one 
among us who would not, and will not, witness 
the brilliant success in society which we are 
sure you will attain, with the most heartfelt 
pleasure." 

My heroine bowed a Uttle stiffly, smiled a 
little affably, and muttered something ap- 
propriate about being much obliged. 

" Nothing could be more easy, and nothing 
could be more natural," resumed Mrs. 
Knighton, " than that a young girl like you 
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should address herself to a middle-aged woman 
of the world, like me, in order to arrange the 
best mode of taking the first necessary steps 
for forming a circle of your own ; and, but 
for a most unlucky contretems, I will venture 
to say, dear Charlotte, that you could not 
easily have addressed yourself better. Neither 
do I know any point at which we could more 
advantageously begin the work we are about, 
than by following your suggestion of getting 
the Richards to dine with you at our house, 
for the sooner you contrive to get them among 
your own dinner guests, the better. But now, 
my dear young friend, comes the painful part 
of my communication. Mr. Knighton is in 
every respect as honourable a gentleman as 
any living, but several unfortunate circum- 
stances have occurred which have obUged 
him in a slight degree to exceed his income. 
He is, however, I flatter myself, in a fair way 
1 pay off all his incumbrances ; but till this 
is done, I know it would be in vain for me to 
suggest anything Uke a regular dinner-party 
to him ; and yet I am quite aware that this is 
the only mode of meeting this celebrated Mr. 
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Richards with any hope of becoming well ac- 
quainted with him/' 

"I feel greatly obliged by your friendly frank- 
ness, my dear madam/' replied Charlotte, 
" and trust you will kindly excuse the indis- 
cretion which rendered it in some sort 
necessary/' . ^ 

"There is nothing to excuse, my dear/' 
returned Mrs. Ejdighton, affectionately taking 
her hand ; " and to prove to you how far I am 
from regretting that there should be this sort 
of perfect confidence between us, I will with- 
out scruple point out to you a mode by which 
the object we have in view may be obtained, 
without my having recourse to any manoeu- 
vring for the purpose of inducing Mr. Knighton 
to give an expensive dinner-party, which I 
know he would just now rather avoid giving. — 
And, entre nous^ Charlotte, it may be well to 
give you a useful hint while I think of it ; a 
dinner to Mr. Richards mmt be an expensive 
dinner. He is considered to be the best 
judge of wine in London, and no one would 
ever get him a second time, who failed to 
gratify his fastidious taste the first." 
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Perhaps Mrs. Knighton fancied that the 
young lady received this friendly caution with 
a gratefiil smile. Her aunt Buckhurst might 
have described the movement of her lips as a 
somewhat contemptuous sneer ; but Charlotte 
bent her head at the moment, and said nothing. 

" Well, my dear," resumed the elder lady, 
" I think I know a way by which you may 
make the acquaintance of the Richards in a 
manner the most likely possible to produce 
intimacy." 

" As how, ma'am ?" said Charlotte rather 
eagerly, 

"Tell me, .my dear, do you think your 
father would have any objection to having 
your picture taken ?" 

" I have often heard him say that he should 
* like it," replied the young lady, colouring 
with pleasure at the happy suggestion, which 
she saw in a moment would lead to what she 
wished, and in a manner which she should 
greatly prefer to that which she had previously 
proposed. 

" Then name it to him, my dear love ! and 
say that I suggested it," returned the greatly 
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delighted Mrs. Knighton, who on her side 
saw, with as briUiant perspicuity as that of her 
clever young Mend, that this scheme offered a 
very agreeable opportunity of propitiating the 
favour of the coquettish Mr. Richards on her 
own account. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Charlotte Morris owed more to the clever 
suggestion of Mrs. Knighton than it was pos- 
sible for either of them to anticipate at the time 
it was made. 

Neither Mrs. Knighton, nor Mr. Wilson 
either, though they had both of them attempted 
to make my heroine understand the amount of 
Mr. Richards' fashionable popularity, as well 
as the nature of it, had succeeded in giving 
her any very clear ideas on the subject. In 
fact, they were neither of them sufficiently au 
fait of the said subject to do so ; and there- 
fore, as he is of some importance to my story, 
I must endeavour to act the part of chorus my- 
self, that what follows may become more 
easily intelligible. 



/ 
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It has been already stated that Mr. Richards, 
though only an artist, and an . artist by no 
means of the highest, or even of the higher 
rank of his noble profession, was nevertheless 
greatly sought in society, and considered him- 
self, and was considered by many others, as 
very much " the fashion ;" which, being in- 
terpreted, means, I presume, that it was the 
fashion to exhibit him in dining and drawing- 
rooms, for the purpose of making him display 
his talents for the recreation and amusement 
of the parties assembled therein. And so it 
was. It really was the fashion, to have Mr. 
Richards, and to make him exhibit himself, 
and his giantess wife, for the good of the 
lookers and Usteners, who preferred having 
ready-made wit circulated amongst them, to 
the dismal chance of having none at all. 

But it would be leading the more innocent 
and inexperienced of my readers into great 
delusion, if I left them to suppose that the Mr. 
Richards, to whom I have now the honour of 
introducing them, was of the highest order of 
fine souls among the productive classes, or that 
those of the patronizing classes whose suffer- 
ance bestowed upon him this precious ticket of 
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fashion, were of the very highest order of fine 
souls either. 

Fine souls, and fine bodies too, have their 
gradations, and I think it is more than pro- 
bable that my Mr. Richards would never, 
under any circumstances, have been able to 
make his way to the apex. 

Nevertheless he might fairly boast of a much 
X^x^ist following of admirers than usually falls 
to the lot of ordinary mortals, especially (as was 
notoriously the case with him) where no 
worldly advantages either of birth or fortune 
eke out, adorn, and illuminate the gifts of 
nature. 

It is therefore but fair to presume that Mr. 
Richards was a man of talent, and it is as such 
that I wish to present him to the reader. 

As a portrait-painter Mr. Richards some- 
times made a capital hit ; he had a happy 
knack of frequently catching the general look 
and character of a face, even when he failed to 
give a correct likeness of the features ; and 
this knack, which, even to himself, always 
seemed to be accidental, brought more sitters 
to his estrade than either his strong light and 
shade, or his vivid colouring. 
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Nor was tbis the only species of cleverness 
which helped him in his profession. A vast 
many more sitters came to him in the way 
that Miss Morris was now about to do, that 
is to say, with the ultimate object of making 
him a dinner guest, who should set the table in 
a roar, or an evening lounger whose jocose per- 
formances at the piano might supply all defi- 
ciencies of musical talent in an abortive party, 
than he would ever have obtained from the 
hope of his making one of his lucky hits of 
canvass mimicry. 

In short, altogether ( inclusive of his incog- 
nito caricature dealings in the Haymarket), he 
had made enough by his profession to have 
been by this time an independent, if not a 
rich man, had it not been for his tuft-hunting 
vanity, and his unbounded extravagance. 

He had married Ws large wife for love, or 
at any rate neither from avarice nor ambition ; 
for she had not a sous, and by far the most 
dignified connection she could boast vas a re- 
spectable grocer in a smaU way, who had mar- 
ried her first cousin. 

My heroine speedily ascertained that she 
had not overrated her influence with her father. 
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when she told Mrs. Knighton thatt here would 
be no difficulty in obtaining his consent to her 
having her portrait taken by Mr. Richards. 

Of Mr. Richards he knew little beyond his 
name; for Mr. Morris had never yet been 
fortunate enough to witness any of his brilliant 
exploits in society. In fact, the only time he 
had ever met him was at Mrs. Knighton's 
ball, during the whole of which he had been 
himself occupied at the whist table, while the 
pet painter was winning loud laughter from all 
sorts of men, and women too, in every room 
where the card-table was not. 

This personal ignorance, however, concerning 
Mr. Richards, and everything about him, was 
no obstacle to the speedy conclusion of the 
intended arrangement. Mr. and Miss Morris 
were taken by Mrs. Knighton to the painting- 
room of Mr. Richards, and the preliminaries 
of the business were settled without a shadow 
of difficulty or delay ; for Mr. Richards hap- 
pened at that particular time to be rather more 
than usually in want of a little ready money ; 
and Mr. Richards, like other great men, occa- 
sionally found himself obliged to do what he 
did not particularly like to do, in order to smooth 
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the way for doing something that he liked 
better. There was nothing sufficiently striking 
in the appearance of Miss Morris to aflford 
him any hope of making one of his hitSy neither 
was there any thing particularly suggestive of 
caricature ; and even if there had been, there 
was not an atom of that marketable notoriety 
about her which a man of genius, such as Mr. 
Richards, knows so well how to turn to ac- 
count. But, nevertheless, he accepted the 
commission with very gracious readiness, for 
his spirits were cheered by remembering that 
half the price would be paid at the first 
sitting. 

"And how do dear Mrs. Richards and 
Zelah do ?'' said Mrs. Knighton, as soon as, 
the business part of the visit being settled, 
Mr. Morris had bowed himself out. 

" Quite well, thank you," repUed the artist, 
bowing her too, at the same time, towards the 
door. 

" Oh, my dear Mr. Richards !" exclaimed 
the cousin of Lady Wilcox Smith, suddenly 
rushing to a distant corner of the room, " step 
here for one moment, that I may deliver a 
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private embassy from your good friends in 
Hariey Street." 

Now the Wilcox Smith family really were 
the very good friends of Mr. Richards, and he 
therefore obeyed her beckon with a rapid step. 

" I thought I should hear from Lady Wilcox 
Smith to-day," said he. 

" Then I have no doubt you will hear from 
her," replied Mrs. Knighton, " though I am 
not now her messenger. What I wanted to 
say in your ear, dear Mr. Richards, is, that 
you will find these Morrises very agreeable 
people. They are very rich, give first-rate 
dinners, and both the father and his young 
heiress are reckoned very clever, and certamly 
give one proof of it by their earnest wish to 
become acquainted with you and your family. 
I think you would find her such a nice friend 
for your little Zelah ! May I call upon Mrs. 
Richards before I leave your house this morn- 
ing?" 

Mr. Richards was aware that Mrs. Knigh- 
ton's swans occasionally turned out to be 
geese ; nevertheless, he very condescendingly 
complied with her request, for tidings of a new 
sitter always put him in good humour ; and 
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accordingly, having arranged all further pro- 
fessional preliminaries as to dress, and the 
days and hours for sitting, Charlotte, to her 
very great deUght, was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room of Mrs. Richards. 

The hour was rather an early one for even 
the morning toilet of a fine lady to be com- 
pleted ; but Mrs. Richards, albeit a very fine 
lady in her own esteem, might have made her 
entree without scruple into a ball-room. A 
wreath of flowers encircled her brow, and fi:om 
the knot of redundant hair at the back of her 
head hung lappets of fine lace, or else a very 
good unitation of that beautiful material. Her 
robe was pea-green satin, profusely decorated 
with blonde. She was very tall, very fat, and 
very fair. Some people really thought her 
handsome; and many more, of whom her 
husband was one, assured her that she was 
exceedingly beautiful. Her airs and graces were 
of restless and almost childish variety, the 
only trait perfectly unaffected in her character 
being the sincere and deep-seated belief that 
she was the handsomest woman in England, 
and that her husband was the cleverest man. 
he received her guests with great affability 
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and condescension, as she always did when 
her husband acted as groom of the chambers, 
being perfectly sure that he would not take 
the trouble of bringing any one up stairs ( his 
painting-room being on the ground floor) 
unless he had good and sufficient reason for 
doing so ; — ^indeed, to prevent any inconvenient 
doubt on this point, it was his usual custcmi, 
and he did not break through it on the 
present occasien, to take an opportunity of 
giving his wife a comic and very expressive 
hint, whenever he wished her to understand 
that he had particularly good and sufficient 
reasons for what he was doing. 

This manoeuvre, which would, of course, 
have lost its value, like all other secrets, had 
it been 4)erceptible to any eyes save hers, was 
rendered both easy and safe by the playful 
use of the pocket-handkerchief which at such 
times he always carried in his hand. 

On first entering the room Mrs. Knighton 
and Miss Morris thought, that the full-dressed 
lady who rose to receive them occupied it 
alone ; but after a minute or two, Mr. Richards, 
in a tone which seemed to convey reproof, 
pronounced the name of '' Zelah !" and then 
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the two ladies, following the direction of her 
eyes, discovered a diminutive figure gathered 
up, and almost lost to view in the deep 
recess of an enormous arm-chair. 

" Oh ! dear me ! Is Miss Zelah there ?'* 
exclaimed Mrs. Knighton. " How do you do, 
my love? will you come and shake hands 
•with me ?" 

Thus called upon, the child — ^for in appear- 
ance she was nothing more — thrust back the 
book, from which she was reading, into the 
back part of the deep seat, and with a light 
movement sprang upon her feet and ap- 
proached the lady who had invited her to the 
ceremony of shaking hands. 

My heroine was not addicted to the weak- 
ness of sudden and startled admiration, and 
this was probably the first time in her life 
that she had forgotten herself, while contem- 
plating the beauty and grace of another. But 
upon this occasion she did very literally forget 
herself, for at the very moment that the fairy 
feet of Zelah touched the floor, Mr. Richards 
was in the act of presenting his new sitter to 
his wife ; yet although this introduction was 
precisely the thing she had been most earnestly 
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wishing to obtain, she literally forgot all about 
it at the very moment it was taking place. 
However, this was of no great consequence to 
any body, for as neither the master nor the 
mistress of the mansion cared one straw about 
Mrs. Knighton's young lady, beyond the value 
already assigned to her in the wish which, as 
before mentioned, had passed between them, 
Charlotte was left to contemplate the figure of 
the little Zelah without any demonstration 
either of displeasure or surprize on the part of 
her parents. This easy indifference on their 
part might have arisen, perhaps, in some degree 
from their having been a good deal accustomed 
to see strangers stare at their little girl, for 
she was in truth a very remarkable child. 

There is indeed, generally speaking, a 
powerful degree of fascination in the bloom 
and the innocence of childhood; but the 
attraction of Zelah Richards was not exactly 
of that kind. Her complexion, though de- 
licately pure, was not bright ; there was a 
beautiful freshness about her mouth which 
prevented her looking sickly, but otherwise 
there was but little of the rose in her colouring. 
The form of her features and the contour of 
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her face were beautiful, and as strictly regular 
as even her artist father could desire for a 
fancy model; but it was in the deep/ dark, 
violet-coloured eye that the extraordinary charm 
of that innocent face consisted. There was 
meaning in it ; there was always meaning in 
little Zelah's eye ; and a sentimental prophet 
might have easily foretold that, if she Uved, 
the time would come, when the interpreting 
that meaning would be one of the most 
interesting occupations that a man could have. 
It must not be supposed, however, that my 
heroine, clever as she was, was Ukely to ap- 
preciate all the loveliness already developed in 
that deUcate face, or to prophesy all that might 
beam upon it hereafter. Nevertheless she 
did see a good deal, and moreover prophesied 
a good deal more. She not only saw the 
sweet face of Zelah, but her light and graceful 
form also ; she saw the elastic movement by 
which she sprang from the deep recess of the 
huge arm-chair which was the accustomed 
scene of all her intellectual pleasures, and 
assumed the attitude of a good child ready to 
make an obedient curtsey ; and Charlotte, as 
she looked at her« thought what a pretty toy 
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she would be in a drawing-room, amidst a 
small circle of clever people, who liked to be 
amused by something a little out of the 
common way. 

From all she had heard both from Mr. 
Wilson and the Knightons, she was quite aware 
that she could not open her campaign better 
than by forming a familiar intimacy with the 
Richards family, and she was much too rapid 
a reasoner to require many seconds of medi- 
tation before she reached the conclusion that 
the making a "pet of that beautiful little girl 
would be the very easiest and most effectual 
scheme she could hit upon for the purpose. 

The little scene which followed need not be 
described, because it was so very like what 
happens every day, when one lady, for any 
motive whatever, endeavours to propitiate the 
favour of another lady, by making a great deal 
of love to her child. Not but that my heroine 
had quite cleverness enough to have varied the 
scene a little, by some small flatteringinnovations 
of her own; but Charlotte Morris did not intend 
to rest her hopes of obtaining the cbjcct she 
aimed at, upon her power of propitiating the 
parental gratitude of Zelah's parents, by a 
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vehement demonstration of her own admiring 
fondness for their offspring. 

She knew better than that. • 

She just exhibited enough of her love and 
admiration, to make any more substantial 
testimonies of both, which might come after, 
appear very natural as well as very amiable. 
And then she devoted herself, during the re- 
mainder of the short visit, to the making pretty 
speeches about the charming portraits down 
stairs, and the charming room up stairs. More- 
over, there were two other clever things which 
she did before Mrs. Knighton marched her 
back to the carriage. The first of these clever 
things was her pointing out a strong resem- 
blance (which, by the way, really existed) be- 
tween the mouth of Mr. Richards, and that of 
his beautiful little daughter. 

The mouth of Mr. Richards had occasion- 
ally an expression that gave the idea of an 
immensity of latent laughter, which was not 
at the command of every speaker, but which, 
when called into action, promised unmistakeably 
to pfovoke~iatrghter in others. Mr. Richards 
was far from being either handsome or gen- 
tlemanhke in appearance ; but that mouth of 
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his made it impossible for any one to say that 
he was disagreeable-looking. 

But what redeemed his coarse features from 
positive ugliness, gave to the delicate traits of 
his beautiful little girl a sort of half-concealed 
archness, which seemed playing at " bo peep'' 
round her ruby lips, as if too shy to betray 
itself by laughter. 

Of this odd, fleeting resemblance Mr. 
Richards was perfectly aware, and never (ex- 
cept when in the act of receiving money) was 
better pleased than when it was observed and 
commented upon. It would have been diffi- 
cult for my heroine to have said any thing 
which could more effectually have helped her 
on towards intimacy with Mr. Richards. 

The second proof which she gave of possess- 
ing the sort of cleverness so essential to suc- 
cess in the career to which she had determined 
to devote herself, was her finding or making 
an opportunity for spying out the title of the 
huge volume with which Zelah had been re- 
galing herself, in the remotest corner of her 
great arm-chair. This was not only taking 
an important peep into the mind of the little 
creature, whose Uking she was determined to 
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propitiate, but it might help her in the im- 
portant matter of preaenUmaking , 

Are we, indeed, aflPected by the antecedent 
habits, as well as the antecedent health, and 
the antecedent features of our progenitors ? If 
so, we ought to look with indulgent eyes upon 
the propensity so evidently predominant in my 
heroine : she never forgot that, whatever we 
make up our minds to have, we must make up 
our minds to pay for. It was a truth ever 
present to her mind, when she had some im- 
portant object in view ; and there can be little 
or no doubt, that this very essential morsel of 
practical wisdom had been habitually present 
also to the minds of her commercial and highly- 
respectable ancestors. Certain it is, that, what- 
ever might have been the origin of this 
deeply-rooted notion in the mind of Charlotte 
Morris, it existed there in so much activity, 
that she was thought, by all whom she parti- 
cularly wished to oblige, to be one of the 
most generous creatures in existence. There 
might have been others, perhaps, who judged 
her differently; but it is a certain and in- 
disputable fact, that she did make a great 
many presents. 
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She gave nothing, however, to Mrs. Knighton 
for having taken her where she so greatly 
wished to go, except thanks. Perhaps, young 
as she was, she was aware that this lady 
would find no difficulty in remunerating her- 
self, by being paid a fair per centage for the 
sitter she had taken to Mr. Richards, in the 
current coin of his bon mots, gay laughter, and 
extempore lyrics. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mr. Morris was greatly pleased by his 
visit to the painting-room of Mr. Richards. 
There was a life and spirit in some of the 
portraits judiciously retained there, which he 
fully appreciated, and the result was an imme- 
diate determination on his part to cultivate 
the personal acquaintance of a man who was 
evidently a very clever fellow, and who, more- 
over, if he got really intimate with them, 
and thoroughly famihar with the charming 
countenance of his Charlotte, might bestow 
upon him a treasure past all price, by pro- 
ducing a likeness of her as full of life as 
those which he had seen in his painting-room. 

The expression of this feehng and this 
purpose, when Charlotte next met her father 
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tete-d-fete, was as welcome as one of his dear, 
kind, darling ten-pound notes could have been, 
and he was complimented and caressed ac- 
cordingly. To use one of my heroine's own 
private (not public) phrases, " she never suf- 
fered the grass to grow under her feet,'' and 
it was with a sort of ease and celerity which 
perfectly startled Mrs. Knighton, that, having 
got an invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
sent and accepted, she ran into that lady's 
drawing-room, and, sans ceremonie, invited her 
and her exceedingly well-pleased spouse 
to dine with them at seven o'clock on 
the following Saturday, " to meet those nice 
Richardses." 

" To meet those nice Richardses !" men- 
tally repeated Mrs. Knighton in supreme 
astonishment ; and so really genuine was this 
astonishment, that, though she did not utter 
it, she could utter nothing else, and it was, 
therefore, Mr. Knighton who, contrary to all 
estabUshed rule, accepted the free and easy 
invitation thus cordially given. 

Charlotte failed not to read aright the broad 
stare that seemed to have fixed itself on Mrs. 
Knighton's countenance. 
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" I gallop at rather a quicker pace than she 
can follow/' thought the young lady, but, much 
too skilful to betray any indication of ob- 
serving her at all, she fixed her eyes on a 
bouquet which stood on the table, and shaking 
her head with a look of vexation and uneasi- 
ness, she said, " But there is one thing I am so 
soiry for, dearest Mrs. Knighton ! Papa is 
very sorry too, but he says that he has not 
room this time for your dear young ladies at 
dinner. It is such a pity, isn't it ?" 

"Oh dear no, not at. all," replied Mrs. 
Knighton, readily ; and, overcoming the first 
startling eflFect of this most unexpected invi- 
tation, she added, " you and your good papa 
must never trouble yourselves, my dear, by 
ever thinking of asking our girls to a dinner- 
party. Like all other girls, you know, their 
real delight is in good evening-parties, where, 
somehow or other, they can contrive to get up 
a waltz. But, between ourselves, they really 
hate dinner-parties." 

This assurance suited the politics both of 
the giver and the receiver ; and as they were 
equally well aware that it was perfectly 
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false, it did no hann ; but the accidental ab- 
sence of the young ladies was felt to be a piece 
of great good luck by the trio present, for 
they, each and all, knew perfectly well that 
the very convenient assurance thus given and 
received would have been met by a very 
imceremonious contradiction, had they been 
present. As it was, however, all went well. 
Miss Morris skipped back to her papa with 
the pleasant inteUigence that his invitation 
had been most graciously accepted, and that 
the young ladies were to come in the 
evening. 

"Bravo, Charlotte !" exclaimed Mr. Morris, 
in high glee ; " you certainly are a jewel, and 
deserve a rich setting, and you shall have it, 
my dear, to the utmost extent of my power. 
Young as you are, my darling, you have taught 
me already to know that I can trust you much 
better than I can myself, about all the little 
difficulties I anticipated as to forming a pro- 
per circle of society for you. So I shall take 
the thing easy, Charlotte, and let you manage 
the rudder." 

" And with you at my side, papa," she re- 
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plied, " I shall set to work with a good hectrt, 
for I am sure you would stop me without 
loss of time, if you found I was steering 
wrong." 

" So I will, Charlotte,'' he replied, kissing 
her forehead with as much respect as afiFection, 
for he was beginning to think her the very 
cleverest girl he had ever seen or heard of. 

" And now tell me," he added, " who else 
is there that you should like me to invite for 
Saturday ? We don't know any other ladies, 
do we, that we should like to have ?" 

" No, certainly, dear papa," she immediately 
replied, " not one ! And if there were a thou- 
sand, I should still say, as to inviting them, 
NOT ONE ! Remember, papa, this is not to 
be a fine party, but a pleasant one. The very 
best possible dinner on rather a small scale, 
and the very, very best of all possible wines. 
As to ladies, you know, the inviting Mrs. 
Knighton to meet Mrs. Richards will perfectly 
satisfy both in that article, and I should re- 
commend your making your party up to ten, 
by inviting three gentlemen. Our round table 
is just perfect for ten, without having the least 
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appearance of a large party, and a large party 
is exactly what we ought to avoid. I know 
that Mr. Richards hates a large party, and our 
present object, you know, is to propitiate him. 
I shall neither now nor ever, dearest papa, 
waste your time or my own either by repeat- 
ing to you all the gossip I may hear, either 
from the Knightons or from any one else, re- 
specting the rapidly increasing circle of our 
acquaintance. All that I hear about any of 
them of sufficient importance to be useful, I 
will take care to treasure up and repeat 
to you, and you must perform the same 
kind office to me. This is a bargain, is it 
not ?" 

" Yes. And I subscribe to it cordially, 
Charlotte, for I never find any great amuse- 
ment in canvassing the afiairs of people who 
do not in any way belong to me. And I may 
indulge in this sort of laziness with a safe con- 
science, because I have you, my dear child, to 
keep a look out for me, so that I shall be in 
no danger of blundering about any of the 
new people I may chance to meet. And 
now, Charlotte, as to our snug dinner-party 
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for Saturday. Who are to be our three 
men ?" 

" I vote decidedly for Mr. Herbert as one/' 
replied Charlotte. "We improved our ac- 
quaintance with him very much, you know, 
during our bathing season ; and as you meet 
him constantly at the club, nothing can be 
easier than for you to ask him, sans ceremonie, 
to come and dine with you at seven o'clock, to 
meet Richards." 

Her father laughed heartily at the tone she 
so dramatically assumed, and promised to 
imitate it as nearly as possible, adding, " Gro 
on, my dear ! Who else ?" 

*'What do you say to Mr. Folkstone? The 
son, I mean,'' said Charlotte, slightly colour- 
ing. " It will save you trouble," she added, 
" because you are so sure to see him also at 
your club." 

And why — let us interrupt the conversa- 
tion between the father and daughter for one 
moment to enquire, — why did Charlotte name 
young Mr. Folkstone ? And why did she blush 
when she had done it ? Was she beginning 
to fall in love with the young man ? 
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No, not the least in the world. But she 
was more than beginning to feel quite sure 
that the young man had fallen in love with her. 
And it would have indicated great dullness on 
her part, or at least great incredulity, if she had 
not come to that conclusion ; for, most assu- 
redly, it had become the principal object of 
the young man's life to open her eyes to the 
fact of his profound devotion. 

And she had opened her eyes to the percep- 
tion of this interesting fact ; but she had not 
opened her heart to the reception of it. Her 
heart was very differently engaged. Yet, 
nevertheless, the young lady did feel that there 
was something rather agreeable in the con- 
sciousness that there was already one man, 
whose very heart and soul were devoted to 
her. Charlotte Morris was certainly at this 
time rather a fine-looking girl, at least some 
people thought her so ; but nothing had ad 
yet occurred to spoil her full appreciation 
of any homage, or any species of attention, 
arising from this opinion ; and, as Mr. Cor- 
nelius Folkstone was the first, and, indeed, 
the only individual who had as yet exhibited 
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any symptoms of that enchanting passion which 
all young ladies, and a few old ones, are in- 
tent on inspiring, it followed as a matter of 
course that he was an object of some interest 
in the eyes of my heroine, and, therefore, it 
was, that his name suggested itself when she 
was asked to select a guest for this Uttle pet 
dinner-party." 

" Very good, he will do very well, Char- 
lotte. He dresses well, and is really very gen- 
tlemanlike," replied her father. " But we 
want another still ; who must the other be, 
Charlotte ?" 

The young lady was a good deal puzzled. 
Their acquaintance as yet was certainly not 
large, and no very satisfactory name imme- 
diately suggested itself. At length, she re- 
membered a very strikingly elegant-looking 
personage, and a young bachelor baronet into 
the bargain, who had been introduced to them 
at an evening-party at Brighton. " Do you 
ever happen to meet Sir Charles Wrington, 
papa? He is a very nice-looking person," 
said Charlotte. 

" Yes, he is,'' repUed her father, very cor- 
dially ; " and I should hke him to visit here 
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very much. I have met him several times, 
and he always recognises me very pleasantly 
as an acquaintance. I don't know where he 
lives, and even if I did, I don't think I know 
him enough to send him an invitation ; but I 
should not at all mind asking him, if I met him 
by chance." 

" Well then, dear papa, do go wherever you 
think you should be hkely to meet him ; but 
if you do ask him, be sure to remember that 
it is to meet Mr, Richards. Everybody likes 
to meet Mr. Richards. It is quite the fashion 
to have him." 

Mr. Morris left her, promising to do his 
best to comply with her wishes, and bidding 
her be quite sure that, if they did not get 
Sir Charles Wrington, they should be sure to 
get somebody or other that would do very 
well, for that it was by no means a difficult 
thing to get men to come and dine with 
one. 

Meanwhile, the Knighton family, though 
too much people of the world to be very easily 
astonished at anything, confessed themselves 
to be astonished now, and utterly at a loss to 
comprehend how in the world that girl, Char- 
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lotte Morris, had contrived to get the Richardses 
to come and dme, at five days' notice. " It is 
the girl who has done it, you may take my 
word for that," said Mrs. Knighton, in her 
most authoritative tone; "but how she has 
done it, is, I confess, totally beyond my power 
to guess or imagine." 

" Upon my word, I do not see anything so 
wonderfol in that, mamma,^' said Margaret. 
" The way she did it, was by just telling her fa- 
ther that she wished it, and that most good-tem- 
pered of fathers and of men set about the 
business directly, and achieved it." 

Mrs. Knighton looked at her eldest daugh- 
ter with an air of more than mere maternal 
superiority. She shook her head, and curled 
her lips. 

" I have no doubt you are quite right, my 
dear !" said she. " I have no doubt that Miss 
Charlotte expressed a wish that the Richardses 
should be invited, and that her good-tempered 
papa agreed to invite them accordingly. So 
far, it is very plain-sailing, daughter Margaret. 
But now, will you have the kindness to tell 
me how that egregious tuft-hunter, Mr. 
Richards, who rarely accepts an invitation to 
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dinner without taking care to let the inviter 
understand that he has not done so without 
considerable diflSculty, and running the risk of 
affronting half-a-dozen coroneted friends there- 
by, — will you tell how it has come to pass 
that he and his wife have agreed to dine at 
five days' notice with these perfectly unknown 
people, who do not even keep their carriage?" 
" That is not an easy question to answer, 
and I give it up," replied Margaret. '* But, 
though it is diflScult to guess what it can pos- 
sibly be, which has caused that darling man 
Richards to make such an effort in favour of 
people whom nobody knows, and who, as you 
weU observe, mamma, do not even keep their 
carriage, — yet I see no good rfeason for saying 
that the girl did it, merely because we don't 
know how it was done. I do not agree with 
you on that point at all. I am inclined to 
think, that, when we know more of them, we 
shall find Mr. Morris to be a very superior 
sort of person, when compared to his daughter. 
She is not quite a fool, I don't mean to say 
she is, for I have observed that now and then 
she is sharp enough, when she has got an ob- 
ject in view ; but as to her having arranged 
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the plot which has caught Richards, I don't 
believe it/' 

Margaret Kiiightoii herself was rather a 
sharp-witted girl in her way, but utterly in- 
competent to fathom either the purposes or 
the actions of such a person as my heroine. 

Up to a certain point the Knighton family 
were perfectly justified by their own past ex- 
perience, and by many concurrent facts, in 
feeling sure that something out of the common 
way must have occurred to produce the result 
which had so puzzled them. And yet the 
means employed for the purpose were very 
simple, though, perhaps, they were a little out 
of the common way. The thing had been 
done in this wise. 

It is possible that the reader may have for- 
gotten the fact, but he has been already in- 
formed, that Miss Morris, before she left Mrs. 
Richards' drawing-room, contrived to learn 
the title of the book which the little Zelah was 
so earnestly reading when they found her 
curled up in the most distant corner of her 
arm-chair. 

The book was " Oliver Twist," written by 
an individual called Charles Dickens. 
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The glance, which sufficed for this, was a 
very short one ; and the young lady passed on, 
and quitted the room, without eliciting or 
making any remark. Having been set down 
by Mrs. Knighton at her own door, she 
mounted to her own room, took off her best 
bonnet, laid it on the bed, and then sat her- 
self down in her own particular chair, and 
began to meditate. 

It would be a needless trouble, both to 
writer and reader, were X to follow all the 
thoughts of Charlotte Morris as she sat there 
in unbroken solitude, arranging a marvellously 
clever mosaic of plans for the future. 

Many women of twice her age would' have 
failed to arrive at so perfectly just a conclusion 
respecting the Richards family, and the use 
she might make of them, as she did. When 
the intellects are tolerably clear, the having 
ONE predominant object in view, as the result 
of everything about to be said and done, ren- 
ders the chances of success infinitely greater, 
than when the same degree of vigorous reso- 
lution is divided and sub-divided among many 
things. Had Charlotte Morris set her heart 
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upon becoming a woman of fisishion by means 
oi a good house and fine dresses, and her own 
wit and beauty, she would have made a bad 
business of it. Her beau-ideal of fine-lady- 
ship was the having a brilliant circle at her 
own house. But this circle must be gay and 
witty, and sparkling with all sorts of talent ; 
from the mimicking a bravura-singer, and the 
sketching a baby's face with a burnt cork on 
the hand of some unconscious dandy, while 
his innocent arm received from some quick 
unnoticed hand sufficient drapery to convert 
him in an instant into a happy father fondling 
his babe ; — ^from tricks like these, up to - the 
sublimer efforts of spouting, singing, charading, 
acting, it was Charlotte's fixed resolve to rise, 
till she and her drawing-room had attained a 
name and a fame that should be dearer to her 
than either going to court, or having a car- 
riage. 

Many and many an hour had she, during 
her late visit to Brighton, paced some remote 
morsel of the beach in maiden meditation, not 
fancy free, but head, heart, and fancy, all full 
of such projects. These projects soon became 
plans, and these plans soon became plots ; and 
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then it was that my heroine first began to 
deserve the title ; for the same firmness of pur- 
pose, and the same dauntless courage in carry- 
ing it into effect, might have gained for her the 
title of hero, had she been of the nobler sex. 

The heart of Charlotte positively gave 
a bound, when Mrs. Knighton suggested 
the admirable idea of having the portrait 
taken. It was not because it was her own 
portrait. Not a single spark of what is called 
personal vanity assisted to kindle the ambi- 
tious glow, which seemed to reach her very 
fingers' ends, as she listened to the proposal. 
She did not, for she could not, quite see all 
the consequences which this admirable device 
might bring about ; but in the self-same in- 
stant, she remembered all that Mr. Wilson 
(her partner at the Knighton ball) had told 
her about the talents and the tricks of the 
artist. 

'* I must out-trick him," thought Charlotte, 
in her secret soul. " I am not a lady of high 
rank, I am not a lady of large fortune, I am 
not a lady of estabhshed reputation for wit 
or for beauty, — ^but, nevertheless, I must and I 
will contrive, if I never buy a bit of lace or 
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tatting again, to make myself useful, to make 
myself of importance to him." 

And it was thus she ai^ued, as she dwelt 
upon this theme. ''The great ones of the 
earth, who, notwithstanding their greatness, 
feel it necessary to bribe this Merry- Andrew 
in* order to get him, at their beck, to lighten 
the weight of their golden greatness, by the 
explosion of a httle of his wit, — ^these great 
ones of the earth can easily obtain their object 
by letting him have their name-cards to throw 
into the porcelain dish which decorates his 
lady's work-table, and by giving him dinners 
and wines, which might create a soul, as he 
would himself be ready to swear, under the 
ribs of death." 

• " I cannot do this !*' thought Charlotte. 
" I cannot as yet do this. Then what is the 
logical inference if, after some manner or other, 
it must be done ? Why, the logical inference,'' 
her clear head repKed, " the logical inference 
is, that I must do something else. What this 
must be, what it can be, I know not yet. But 
I have strong faith that I shall find it out in 
time." And it was with this faith, by no 
means ill calculated, as she felt, to remove 
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mountains, that she salUed forth with Mrs. 
Knighton, for the purpose of expending a little 
of her papa's money, and a little of her own 
cleverness, in the hope of propitiating the 
favour of — Mr. Richards. 

Her introduction to the painting-room has 
been suflSciently dwelt upon, and so has her 
entree to the presence of Mrs. Richards and 
her splendid toilet. All that remains to be 
told is this. 

Charlotte Morris, after looking at the title 
of the book which Zelah Richards was so 
luxuriously devouring, and finding it to be 
" OUver Twist," went home, and despatched 
the following note to a bookseller in Bond 
Street, with whom she had already had several 
ready-money transactions ; for Charlotte Morris, 
although she would have been perfectly well- 
satisfied to have trusted for the gratification of 
her own eager appetite for light Uterature to 
her circulating library, had a notion that her 
morning drawing-room would not be exactly 
all it ought to be, if she did not obtain per- 
mission from her papa to have some few score 
of pounds expended on the purchase of well- 
bound books to adorn it; which statement 
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her papa listened to with his usual indulgence ; 
and thus it happened that the subjoined note 
was most punctually attended to by the person 
to whom it was addressed : 

"Miss Morris desires Mr. Octave to ob- 
tain for her, with as little delay as possible, 
a complete set of the works of Mr. Charles 
Dickens. If all, or any of them, can be 
immediately furnished in handsome bindings. 
Miss Morris would prefer their being bound, 
but desires to receive the whole series with 
the least possible delay, whether bound or 
not. Miss Morris desires that the bill may 
be «ent with them." 

London is a marvellous place, and among 
its marvels may be classed the promptitude 
with which such an order as that of Miss 
Morris was executed. 

At rather an early hour on the following 
morning, Mr. Richards received several toler- 
ably large packets of books, all of them more 
or less handsomely bound, accompanied by 
the following note : — 

" My dear Sir, 
" It is evident to me that you do not only 
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study human features, but human nature also ; 
and if so, you will be indulgent to me, even if 
you should think that I have given way to an 
impulse which, as yet, I have no right to in* 
dulge. The impression made upon me by the 
countenance, and the employment, of your di- 
vine little girl is too strong to be shaken off. 
If I live a hundred years, I shall never forget 
that child's face, as she devoured the pages of 
the great enchanter ! I dared not return to 
your house to look at her again ; and the only 
employment which suggested itself to me as 
likely to calm the sort of fever of spirits which 
was upon me, was the collecting the volumes, 
as pure as they are bright, which I now send 
you ; begging you, as an act of very kind in- 
dulgence to me, that you will make the dear 
little angel understand that they are her own 
property. The volumes should have been 
uniform, if possible ; but I am sorry to say 
it was not. 

" Believe me, dear Sir, 
'* Truly yours, 

" Charlotte Morris/' 

Having slightly glanced her eyes over her 
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splendid present, and indited the above npte^ 
she got possession of her father, and obtained 
his sanction to indite the intended invitation 
to Mrs. Richards, in which she coaxingly, 
playfully, and prettily, implored her to let 
Zelah come too, promising that she should 
have a book to read in the drawing-room, 
while the dinner was going on below, and only 
make her appearance among them at the 
dessert. 

It must be observed, however, that so very 
absurd an invitation would never have been 
sent by so sensible a young lady as my heroine, 
had she not learnt from good authority that 
"such was the custom of" the Richards' 
pair, in the pursuance of their educational 
system. 

They had already begun to find it answer 
in many ways. The httle creature was so 
very pretty a toy, that the loan of her for 
an hour or two was both useful and agreeable. 
And there is nothing so easy as making pre- 
sents to a child t 

In a word, the note to Mr. Richards and 
the note to Mrs. Richards were, together with 
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the splendid accompaniment above-mentioned, 
sent, seen, and approved; and thus it was 
that the extraordinary arrangement was made, 
which had plunged the Knighton family into 
such profound amazement. 
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C H AFTER XIX. 

Thus far all had gone well. No fairy god- 
mother could have arranged things more com- 
pletely to the satisfaction of my heroine than 
she had arranged them for herself; the only 
contrariety arose from Mr. Morris having 
failed to catch the bachelor baronet, whom 
they so hospitably desired should fill the 
vacant place at the dinner-table. But even 
this disappointment eventually turned out to 
be a great blessing ; for when Charlotte has- 
tened, as usual, when she expected interesting 
intelligence, to meet her father on his return 
from the club, he answered her enquiry, as 
to whether he had seen Sir Charles Wrington, 
by saying, " No, my dear, I have not ; and I 
think you will be very glad that it happened 
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SO ; for who should I see upon entering the 
reading-room but Mr. Knighton, with a very 
handsome young man beside him. And who 
should this handsome young man prove to be, 
Charlotte, but his own son ? So, of course, I 
asked him to dine with us on Saturday, which 
he has promised to do. So now, my dear, I 
think we shall be all right and complete, 
sha n't we ?" 

Charlotte thereupon expressed herself per- 
fectly satisfied, and felt at her heart that fate 
had favoured her, for she thought that if the 
young baronet had been of the party, she 
might have found some difficulty in devoting 
herself as completely to the Richards family 
as she wished on this occasion to do. 

Nor were the Knightons at all displeased 
at the accident which had brought Captain 
Knighton to his London quarters exactly in 
time to be introduced to their new neighbours 
at this select dinner-party. The father of the 
family, in particular, was evidently pleased 
at it. 

"I can venture to promise you, Robert, 
about as good a dinner as you ever sat down 
to," said he ; " and I hope you will admire 
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the fine girl you will see presiding at it as 
much as we do ; for I look upon her as quite 
out of the compaon way in superiority of 
talent, and most people, I believe, consider her 
as very handsome. You must not listen to 
your sisters. Bob, on that point, but judge for 
yourself, if you please ; girls very rarely think 
one another handsome. But there is one 
point upon which I suspect we all agree ; 
we none of us doubt her having a fine 
fortune." 

The young man was at no loss to compre- 
hend the meaning of this preface to the new 
acquaintance he was about to make. There 
could, indeed, be no mistake about it. He 
knew, considerably better than either his mo- 
ther or sisters, how exceedingly agreeable it 
would be to his father, could the increased 
allowance, for which he had been so long 
pleading, be rendered unnecessary by his mar- 
riage with a rich wife ; and better still did he 
know, poor, gay-looking young fellow, how 
absolutely impossible it was that he should be 
able much longer to keep secret the disagree- 
able fact, that he was over head and ears in 
debt, and that a wife, with a lot of money, 
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was the only device he could think of, by 
which he might be relieved from his embar- 
rassments. Under these circumstances, he 
immediately felt, that, as an honest man, he 
owed it to himself and his family to make no 
difficulties about the matter ; and while, as the 
last act of preparing for this providential in- 
troduction, he combed his handsome brown 
hair into the most bewitching curve possible, 
he gaily, yet rather devoutly too, thanked 
Heaven for having made him so very good- 
looking. 

Mr. Morris, Mrs. Buckhurst, and Charlotte, 
were the only occupants of the giay-looking 
drawing-rooms when the Knighton trio ar- 
rived. The young man was rather quick- 
witted, Uke the rest of his family, and he saw 
at a glance that the thing would do very well. 
Mr. Morris, indeed, looked rather younger 
than was desirable, but his having no wife 
was an enormous advantage, and, as a few 
thousands of ready money was really all that 
he wanted at the moment, he felt that it 
would be absurd to fret about that. 

As to the young lady herself, he would have 
been absolutely and conscientiously ashamed 

u 2 
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of himself, if he had found the least fault in 
her. He saw at a glance, indeed, that her 
feet were somewhat larger than he approved — 
" Maia qu eat ce que celafait?'* was the high- 
minded retort by which his good sense cor- 
rected his eyes, and it is not saying too much 
to aver that few young Guardsmen, under the 
circumstances, could have conducted them- 
selves with more perfect judgment and pro- 
priety than Captain Knighton did. 

My heroine was much struck, as indeed she 
could hardly fail to be, with the good mien 
tmd gentleman-like bearing of the young 
officer; but Nesselrode would have been as 
likely to have fallen in love with a handsome 
portrait, when passing on to hold a decisive 
consultation with his imperial master, as 
Charlotte Morris was to fall in love with Cap- 
tain Knighton, on that important day. 

The devoted Folkstone was the next guest 
who made his appearance, and Mr. Herbert 
immediately followed him ; and then, though 
last, immeasurably greatest in the estimation 
of the far-sighted young hostess, swam in the 
flounced and feathered Mrs. Richards, follow^ed 
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by her facetious-featured husband, who looked 
as if he were in readiness to burst into the 
most inspiring hilarity, at the shortest notice. 

The little Zelah entered, holding by his 
hand ; and so pretty was she in her childish 
muslin frock and trowsers, that it was difficult 
to help looking at her even at the moment 
that her overpowering mamma, while march- 
ing onwards, caused a floating world of lace 
and satin to fly back, and very nearly extin- 
guish her. In due time, however, they were 
all seated, all except Zelah, and she stood, 
still holding by her father's hand, though he 
had established himself in a chair immediately 
behind the sofa occupied by Miss Morris. 

Captain Knighton had never chanced to see 
the celebrated Mr. Richards before, and he 
was well pleased to meet him now ; neverthe- 
less, the judgment which he felt disposed to 
pass upon him at the^first glance was not par- 
ticularly favourable, for he thought him de- 
cidedly the least gentlemanlike looking man 
that he had ever seen in good society. The 
Morris family, however, ran no risk of sufier- 
ing in the estimation of the young Guardsman 
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on that account. For, in the first place, he 
was quite aware that it was still more de- 
cidedly don ton to have Mr. Richards seated 
at your table, than to be seated yourself on 
his esirade. 

There was another circumstance also, which 
would of itself have sufficed to tranquillize the 
speculating young man's doubts (if indeed he 
had any) respecting the society to be en- 
countered in the mansion of his intended fa- 
ther-in-law : he saw Mr. Herbert there ; and, 
though this gentleman was perfectly well 
known to be a poor man, — ^in fact, a very poor 
man, in consequence of having permitted him- 
self to be governed by opinions and principles 
instead of interest ; and, therefore, to refuse 
an excellent Uving offered to him by a fanatical 
near relation, upon certain conditions of ritual 
conformity — ^though Captain Knighton knew 
all this perfectly well, he knew also, that Mr. 
Herbert was not likely to be seen, where gen- 
tlemen would disUke to appear. 

Just as Captain Knighton had arrived at 
the decision, that the vulgar appearance of 
Mr. Richards and his lady need not, in any 
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way, interfere with his own matrimonial pro- 
jects, his attention was attracted, and speedily 
riveted, like that of every one else in the 
room, by seeing Zelah leave her father's side, 
and, with a grave and resolute sort of step, 
approach the young lady of the house. 

I have described Zelah Richards as a child, 
and so she was in appearance ; but, in fact, 
she was at no great distance from her four- 
teenth birthday; But Zelah's mother had 
been, and still was, in the opinion of many 
people, very handsome, and she gladly took 
advantage of the tardy growth of her daughter 
to assist her in persuading the world that she 
was herself very young and handsome still. 

But, rather unfortunately for this scheme, 
the mind of the diminutive Zelah was as 
much above her age as her stature was 
below it. Nothing could be much less true 
than to say she inherited the talents of her 
father, for nothing could be more essentially 
different than their respective intellects and 
their respective characters. Nevertheless, 
there was probably something of vigour in 
both, which indicated affinity. In one parti- 
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cular, at least, a resemblance between them 
might have been easily traced by any one who 
had known the father in his early youth. He 
had ceased to be a child very early in Hfe, and 
80 had his daughter Zelah. It would impede, 
rather than assist the progress of my story, 
were I to go back to the earliest period at 
which little Zelah Richards had begun to ma- 
nifest the singularities of her character. All 
that her quick-witted father could make out 
was, that she caught the meaning of every 
thing which was presented to her intellect, 
with a degree of rapidity and clearness very 
rare and very remarkable. 

Without at all noting what were the distinct 
characteristics of her mind, he only perceived 
that she was apt and intelhgent beyond her 
age ; and this sufficed to make him believe that 
she inherited what he considered as a peculiar 
brightness of his own intellect ; for he perfectly 
well remembered that at a very early age he 
too, as well as his httle Zelah, understood what 
men and women were talking about long before 
he was suspected of being capable of doing so . 
And this coincidence was quite enough to per- 
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suade the admiring father that his intelligent 
little girl was likely to become to him a second 
self — and thereupon he loved her with a most 
egotistical sort of affection. 

No child, and especially, perhaps, no female 
child can be the object of a strongly-felt and a 
strongly-marked attachment, without returning 
it ; and Zelah accordingly loved her father as 
devotedly as if he had been all that a good 
man ought to be, instead of being pretty com- 
pletely the reverse. The most obvious effect 
of Mr. Richards' attachment to his beautiful 
Uttle daughter, was the showing her off to his 
large circle of friends and admirers as a mar- 
veUous phenomenon, who was the exact coun- 
terpart of what he had been himself at her age. 
In common justice, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that in saying this, he was himself quite 
unconscious of the immense extent of the lie 
he uttered. He was no more capable of 
appreciating the moral rectitude of his little 
girl, than she was of conceiving his moral 
turpitude ; and so they went on, side by side, 
fondly loving each other, yet much more 
widely severed in heart than a vast majority of 
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the human, beings who live and die without 
meeting. 

The perils to which he exposed the character 
of the child by producing her, as an object to 
be wondered at, to all his fine friends and ac- 
quamtance, was greatly lessened by its having 
commenced at so very early an age. Vanity, 
like other passions, requires more or less of 
time to develop itself, and he allowed her none. 
The effect of admiration, and of being called 
beautiful and wonderful, was completely worn- , 
out, before she was old enough to suffer morally 
from its influence. The poor httle girl was 
often tired, but never vain, from being called 
beautiful and clever ; and the happy effectof this 
was, that her mind and manners still retained a 
remarkable degree of simplicity, — a charm 
which never left her, and of which she was 
as imconscious as of her quick-kindling fancy, 
or her unselfish heart. 

But it is time to return to my heroine's 
drawing-room. At the moment I left it for 
the purpose of saying a few explanatory words 
concerning the httle girl who made one of the 
party there, this said httle girl was in the act 
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of leaving her father's side, and approaching 
the sofa on which Charlotte Morris had placed 
herself. 

Before setting out upon this solitary expedi- 
tion, she had exchanged a whisper with her 
father. " Is that young lady in the white dress 
the person who sent me the books ?" said 
Zelah. To which her father answered, " Yes ;" 
and thereupon she set off; her beautiful large 
eyes fixed so earnestly upon the person she 
was approaching, that it was evident she saw 
no one else. 

The cheeks of Charlotte became bright with 
pleasure as the little girl approached her, and 
she eagerly held out both her hands to receive 
her, while she directed a momentary glance of 
triumph towards Mrs. Knighton at this decisive 
proof of ripening intimacy with the Bichards 
family. 

The moment Zelah reached the sofa, she too 
extended her hands, and placed them i|i those 
of Charlotte. 

" I am come to your house on purpose to 
thank you, and I am come to your sofa on 
purpose to thank you ; and now I am here, I 
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do not know what to say. DeaCr, dear lady ! 
What made you know how much, how very 
much I was longing for all you sent me ?" 

" I guessed it, dear Zelah, from seeing the 
earnest manner in which you were reading 
the volume you held in your hand the morn- 
ing I called on your manuna/' 

" Oh ! I remember that morning so very 
well/' returned Zelah; "it was just when 
OUver was going .... But how little did I 
think what was going to happen to me ! How 
shall I ever be able to prove to you how grate- 
ful I am?" 

" By coming very often to see me," re- 
plied Charlotte, in her kindest tone, " and by 
making me hope that one of these days you 
may love me, as well as I feel disposed to 
love you." 

The beautiful little girl listened to her words 
with the sort of earnest attention which is only 
given when we feel that what we are about to 
hear is of great importance to us ; and when 
Miss Morris had ceased, Zelah continued to 
hold her hands for a moment longer, then 
pressed them very gently with her own, and 
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without saying another word, turned round, 
and quietly, without the least appearance of 
embarrassment, walked back again across the 
room, and once more stationed herself by the 
side of her father. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George, 
first Marquis of Buckingham, laid by as worthy of preservation, have some claim 
to see the light, for he held more than one office in the State, and consequently 
kept up a communication with a great number of historical personages. He 
himself was twice Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, first, under Lord Rockingham, and 
secondly, under Pitt ; his most constant correspondents were his two brothers, 
William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the chief part of their lives 
in official employments, and of whom the former is sufficiently known to fame 
as Lord Grenville. The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, 
but there are also. to be found interspersed vnth the Grenville narrative, letters 
from every man of note, dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of 
the century. There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light. 
The formation of the Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, 
and the first war with Republican France. Lord Grenville's letters to his brother 
afford a good deal of information on the machinations of the Princess party, and 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during the King's illness." — The 
Times. 

** A very remarkable and valuable publication. The Duke of Buckingham has 
himself undertaken the task of forming a history from the papers of his grand- 
father and great-uncle, the Earl Temple (first Marquis of Buckingham), and Lord 
Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing with 1782, and 
ending with 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — ^the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
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stiitutioiial question of the Regency which arose upon the King's disastrous malady 
— the contest upon that question between the heir apparent and the ministen 
of the Crown — the breaking out of the French Revolution, and the consequent 
entrance of England upon the great European war, — these, with the union 
with Ireland, are political movements every detail of which possesses the deepest 
interest. In these volumes, details, then guarded with the most anxious care 
from all eyes but those of the privileged few, are now for the first time given to 
the public. The most secret history of many of the transactions is laid bare. 
It is not possible to conceive contemporary history more completely exemplified. 
From such materials it was not possible to form a work that would not possess 
the very highest interest. The Duke of Buckingham has, however, moulded his 
materials with no ordinary ability and skill. The connecting narrative is written 
both with judgment and vigour — not unfrequently in a style that comes up to 
the highest order of historical composition — especially in some of the sketches of 
personal character. There is scarcely a single individual of celebrity throughout 
the period from 1782 to 1800 who is not introduced into these pag^ ; amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of the royal family, are Rock- 
ingham, Shelburne, North, Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Iltt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Buckingham, Granville, Grey, Malmei- 
bury, "Wilberforce, Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Comwallis, the Beresfbrds, 
the Ponsonbys, the Welle^eys, &c." — Morning HerdHd. 

" These memoirs are among the most valuable materials for history that have 
recently been brought to light out of the archives of any of our great families. 
The period embraced by the letters is from the beginning of 1782 to the close 
of 1 799, comprising the last days of the North Administration, the hrief life of 
the Rockingham, and the troubled life of the Shelburne Ministry, the stormy 
career of the Coalition of '83, the not less stormy debates and intrigues which 
broke out on the first insanity of the King, the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Ministry, and the opening days of the struggle with France after her first gieit 
revolution. Of these the most valuable illustrations concern the motives of Foi 
in withdrawing from Shelburne and joining with North against him, the desperate 
intriguing and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the profligacy and heartlessness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the Regency debates. On some incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Hastings trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vieissitudei 
and miseries of the last days of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
illustrative facts and comments of much interest.'^ — Examiner, 

*' This valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time produced from the archives of the Buckingham family displays the 
action of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altogether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intelligible, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of contemporaneous record.''~/oAn BuU. 

*^ These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and a mine of wealth for tha 
historian."— jBrtYonitta. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. — ^* This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a i>olitical biography 
"we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.'' 

From The Dublin Univsrsitt Magazine. — **A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the ¥rriter would be sufficient to invest it 
with both — ^the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic.'' 

From The Morning Herald. — " Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the memory of 
hk departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
No one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been. selected, who, 
from his high literary attainments,, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us with the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned ¥rith some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS 

AND POLICY; 

AS MINISTER, DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY TSARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 V. 8yo., with Portrait, 12s. 

*' This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the poli^ of Lord 
Palraerston has been dictated as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle, 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication; but it is something more — 
it is a yaluable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more 
than tartj of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard. 



THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XIIL 

B7 MISS FABDOE, 
Author of '* Louis XIY. and the Court of France, in the 17th Century," &e. 
Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 



** A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beautiful, impulsifc^ 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only be done justice to by a 
female pen, impelled by all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengtbened bf 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardee tlw 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and tbe result has been i 
biogpraphy combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of his- 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleries' of 
Thierry, and the 'philosophic watch-tower of Gnizot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily New$, 

<'A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an mmniil 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle. 

*'A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich. in personal anecdoll. 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal events 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Pott, 

"A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have tbe strange 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts of rol 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineation 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented author of tbe volumes 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardee's admirable biography possesses 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of the 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — JoMi Bull 

** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been written; 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French histoiy chosen by Miss 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiest 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She has 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentleman of the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL, and Louis XIY., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valuable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Paidoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work Is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — IQuttrated New9, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUST&ATIYE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

'WRITTEN' B7 HERSEIiF, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, tlie Count de Momtbrison. 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 3l8. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia^ 
^nfe of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
her facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony— 
Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — ^the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufiers, de la Yalliere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignao— Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de TEpee, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de GenUs ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** The Baroness d'Oberklrch, whose remarkable Memoirs are here giren to the public, saw 
much of courts and courtiers, itnd her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
alone of lords and ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 
prihces and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Rerolution, the book 
18 the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant j and as such, besides its minor 
▼alue as a book of amusement, it possesses a major vutue as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable." — Observer. 

" Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Bf emoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen obsenrer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
Tolumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most informed.**— £^a«n»tn«r. 

" An intensely interesting autobiography.**— Ifomin^ Chronicle, 

" A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity.** — Daily News. 

" One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced.** — John Bull, 



6 HURST AND BLACKETT*S NEW FUBLICATIONS. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABEMETHY, r.R.S., 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BT GEOBGhS MACHiWAUT, TJLC.8., 

Author of ** Medicine and Surgery One Inductive Science," &c. 

Second Editiok. 2 t. post 8to., with Portrait. 2 Is. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest." — Morning' Post. 

** These memoirs convey a graphic, and, vre believe, faithful picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular ^tyle, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment."— Hera/(r/. 

" This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional man 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrious profiessors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress of a 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's li£e. 
Abemethy's memory is worthy of a good biographer, and happoly it has fbmid 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well; and evidently, in giving the histoiy of his 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter is 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward irresistibly." — StandttrtL 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTING A COMFLBTE HISTORY OP THE LITBSATUBB OF S^nSDEN, 

OI SUAB,K, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMKWS Ol* THE 

MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALES, 

*OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAJL SONGS, 

NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

BY WHiT.TAM and MABT ho WITT . 2 vols. 218. 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charming and 
valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public win 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealtii 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of 'Northern Europe. 
From the fiamous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels ci' 
Miss Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spuit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fsdry tdes, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty." — Sun. 

'* A book full of information — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations — especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Athenaum, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



HiEMOmS AOT) CXDRRESPGNDENCB OF 

MAJOR GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., 

ENVOY AT THE COURT OF LUCKNOW. 

EDITSD B7 J. H. STOCQTJEIiSB, ESa> 

At the request iji the Daughters of the ]»it General, from Private Papers and 
Official Documents in their possession. 2 yols. 8yo., with Portrait. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BY THE OOITlirT F. PB CASTEIiIiAIO:. 2 vols. 218. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brour^ t prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will be read vnth extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — 
Sunday Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 21s. 

*^ The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign v^th General Scott, and his volumes contain mudi descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States' soldier in time of 
peace." — Daili/ News. 

HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

BY HOBACEI ST. JOHIT. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest." — Post. 

** The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are vrell related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting."— ^^Aenoum. 

HISTORY OE CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE lONUN ISLANDS. 

BY LIEUT. H. J. "W. JEBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

'< Written vdth great care and research, and including probably aU the 
particulars of any moment in the history of CadL" — Athenaium. 



8 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

B7 JAMES BBUCE. 2 vols. 2l8. 

This work comprises Biogpraphies of the following Classic and Historic Per« 
sonages : — Sappho, iSsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilans, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius PoUorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanos, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zeuobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen EUzabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
I'Enclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Sta3. 

*' A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhackmed 
subject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his yolumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour.'' — Examiner. 

'* We And in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque.'' — Athcrueum, 

'' A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for theur truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— Literary Gazette. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " SAM SLIOK," 2 vols. 21a. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. WhSe teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States." — N. and M, Gaz. ' 

THE SONG OF ROLAND, 

AS CHANTED BEFOBE THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 

BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
TBAJNTSLATED BY THE AUTHOB OF "EMIIiIA 'WTriOJHAM." 

Small 4to., handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

"*Thc Song of Roland' is well worth general perusal. It is spirited and 
descriptive, and gives an important, and, no doubt, faithful picture of the chivabic 
manners and feelings of the age." — Herald. 



\ 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRT CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKE OF TORE. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 1798.94| 

WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTRY IN CASE OF INTA8I0N. 

EDITED BY HIS SON", SIB HABBY VEBNEY, BABT. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

"Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of mterest. The 
letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, 
not without wit, and eveiywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the 
series addressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of no 
common order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengthened by experience — a quick 
eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. Calvert 
in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has performed 
his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 
its production." — AtheruBum, 



COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOJiLECTIONS. 2 vols. 21s. ' 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Observer. 

" These * Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whose birth 
and profession gave him faciUties of access to distinguished society. Colonel 
Landmanu WTites so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Athenceum, 

ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SERIES. 
BY "WILLIAM GBATTAN, ESQ., 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOlS. 2l8. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, arc described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Times. 
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THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIB^CBS. 

BT 8. VJ-. FUIiIiOM, B8Q\ 

DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO THE KING OF HANOVER. 

Seventh Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8to. 78. 6cL 



" This work treats of the whole origm of nature in an intelligent style ; it puis 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most sublime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which onoe 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy langui^e.'^ — Britannia, 

" The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel » 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to thte 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe. 

** Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the universe, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch. 

''Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natursd science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar.'' — Messenger. 

" A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical IQusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance ¥dth the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself vrith Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, svrimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
me?t hiT. «'»"«^ '»! the Air, running througli all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man." — Examiner. 



V 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 11 



NARRATIVE OF A 

JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD 

COMPRISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE GOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C. 

B7 F. aXSBSTAECKXSB. 
3 Tols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

<' Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Baenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet wilder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a winter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities.'' — Globe. 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he eflFected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — JtheruBum. 

'< These travels consisted principally in a * winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions where so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
B7 F. IiANCEIiOTT, XSSQ.* 

MINERALOGICAL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, revised. 2 yoIb. post 8vo. 2 Is. 

*' This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these coIoMes 
are foand by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the g^und 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lancelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social v^ants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.*' — Cflobe* 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Eveiy one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
teUs everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

** We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper, 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BT MBS. CHAKIiES CLACY. 1 voL 10s. 6cL 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 

profit. Her statements and advice will be most usefdi among her own sex." 

^theruBum, 

" Mrs. Clacy teUs her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News. 

" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." — Messeng-er. 

" Wc recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum,^* — Home Companion. 



\ 
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A SKETCHEE'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

B7 BOBEBT EIiWES, ESQ. 

Second Editton, 1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original 
Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly bound, gilt edges. 

" Combining in itself the best qualities of a library Tolume, with that of a gift- 
book, is Mr. Elwes' * Sketcher's Tour.' It is an unaflfected, well-written record 
of a tour of some 36,000 miles, and is accompanied by a number of very beautiful 
tinted lithographs, executed by the author. These, as well as the literary 
sketches in the volume, deal most largely with Southern and Spanish America, — 
whence the reader is afterwards taken by Lima to the Sandwich Islands, is carried 
to and fro among the strange and exciting scenes of the Pacific, — thence sails to 
the Australian coast, — passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore and Bombay, — 
and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book is pleasantly written throughout, 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the description of a 
succession of such scenes, is also full of interesting and instructive remarks.'' — 
Eapaminer. 

" This is a delightful book. Mr. Elwes, in his Tour through America, Aus- 
tralia, India, China, Turkey, Egypt, and Europe, has chosen the grandest and the 
most beautiful scenery for the exercise of his pencil. .To the illustrations he has 
added descriptions so vivid that his pen makes the work of the pencil almost 
unnecessary. It is hard to say to what class of works the book must be assigned. 
The beauty of the engravings, &ndthe handsome getting-up, make it an extremely 
elegant book for the table of the drawing-room. The abundance of Uvely 
remarks and anecdotes, and the extent and variety of information, make it an 
equally admirable book of learning and amusement." — Standard. 

** The garment in which this book comes forth seems to point out the drawing- 
room table as its place of destination. The nature of its contents — cheerful, 
lively letter-press — will assure it a ready welcome there. Yet it is not, therefore, 
ineligible for the library shelf — even for that shelf which is devoted to * Voyages 
Round the World.' Pleasanter reading, we repeat, need not be offered than our 
sketcher brings.'.' — Athen<Bum, 

" In every respect a most charming volume, abounding with exquisite coloured 
engravings — an elegant ^t-book for the season." — Messenger, 



A TOUROF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTBATIIVG THKIB FSX8SNT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SPENCEB, ESQ., 

Author of " Travels in European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

, " Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Momintf Chro- 
nicle. 



> 
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TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY : 

THROUGH BOSNIA, 8BRVIA, BULGARIA, If ACBDOMIA, BOUinLIA, ALBANIA, AXI 
EFIRU8 ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISL.ES, AND A HOMS- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE gCLATONIAN PROTINCB8 

OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

B7 EDMUVD BFBVCIBB, B8Q., 

Aathor of ** Travels in Circassian' &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. with lUnstntionB, and a vdiobk 
Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the poaaeasioii of 
the Austrian and Turldsh Governments, revised by the Author, 18i. 

" These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they deMrik 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particiilai|f 
directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The anthor has giTen osi 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the ea- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difSculties, the diseoa* 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great ]>ortion of its Mohammeda 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike monntaineen 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of tk 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like oooatzy, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Aiacedoinm 
the Romani and Osmanli — ^their various characteristics, religions, superstitiaB) 
together with their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contea*, 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, llongary, ad [ 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated ii 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valotbie 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S. Magazine, 

" This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost tbe 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance rf i 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John BulL ' 




ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 
BY THE OPPICEKS AND SEAMEN OP THE EXPEDITIOH. I 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTT. 

Second Edition. I vol. 'with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — This volume is not the least interesting or instructiie 
amon^ the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic traveL FroB 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and incidents to whidi 
they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to ths 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellamei 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the nttioiiil 
character. 
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THE ANSYREEH AND I8MAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP SCHOOLS. 

BY THE BET. 8. IiYDE, MJL, 
Late Chapi^ik at Beyrout. 1 yoL 10s. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde's pages fdnush a very good iUnstratioii of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want." — Athenmum, 

** By far the hest account of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller." — Critic. 

TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

B7 B JLBON SCHONBEBG. 2 vols. 21s. 

** This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir vidll be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
oonftnitted to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and' the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics x>os8e8s additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John BviL 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

B7 GEOBG-E MEIiIiT, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. x>08t 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 2Is. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of ' Eothen.' His 
book altogether is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description of Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Govern- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, th^ Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BT CAPTAIN MACKUfl^NOB** B.N. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" Captain Mackinnon*s sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
^derable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — Sunday Times. 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

B7 A BANISHED IiAD7. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 2 yoIs. IGs. 

** A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — Dickem^s 
Houtehold Words, 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of this 
northern penal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not uuprofltably, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and graphic 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has been 
hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism/' — Daily News, 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Madame Cottiu, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attractive 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its un- 
pretending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to the reader's heart, 
and compel him to sympathise '^ith the fair sufferer. The series of hardships 
endured in traversing these frozen solitudes is affectingly told ; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict territory, Berezov^ six 
hundred miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semi.barbaroos 
aborigines. This portion of the book will be found by the naturalist as well as 
ethnologist full of valuable information." — Globe. 

•* These 'Revelations' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 

habits, morals, manners, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 

writer's extraordinary powers of observation, and the graceful facility with which 

« edescribes everything worthy of remark, render her * Revelations* as attractive 

cfascinating as they are original and instructive." — Britannia, 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY -W. KNIGHTOIT, M.A., 

fiHrmerly Secretary to the Ceylon Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 21s. 

"A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and 
journalist many years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of 
the sports, resources, productions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The 
sporting adventures are narrated in a very spirited manner." — Standard, 



EIGHT YEARS 
IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA MINOR. 

BY P. A. K"EAL, E3Q., 

LATE ATTACHED TO THE CONSULAR SERVICE IN SYRIA. 

Second Edition, 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the 
East, and writes in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A greaX 
deal of information is to be found in his pages." — Athencsum, 
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TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; 

WITH A TOUR ACROSS THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES, &c. 

B7 Ii. itUGR DE BOlOlIiIiI. 

OF HER BRITANNIC MAJESTT^S LEGATION. 2 YOls. 2l8. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

B7 BBODIE CBUICKSHAITK, 

MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOlS. 21s. 

** This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to hahits and manners of the human 
family of which hefore we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
Tolumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought v^thin the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It reUeves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story." — 
Standard, 

" This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John Bull. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DENMARK. 
BY SEIiINA BUNTBUBY. 2 Tola. 21s. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, 

** Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recommended to 
the reader, as the freshest, and most certainly the truthfullest publication upon 
the North that has of late years been given to the world." — Observer, 



' 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE TEAKS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

B7 CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

" No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and ike character of its warlike inhabitants, is yery 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaidese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many retnarkable stories are told.'' — Post 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAT BE. 

By the late Loeutenant-Colonbl Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

B7 SIB J. S. ATiFiXATJ'DEB, K.I1.S., &c. 2 v. with Maps, &o. Sis. 

'* These volumes oifer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information wM<di may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive.'' — Met- 
tenger. 

FIVE TEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY CHABIiES "W. DAY, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 



SCENES FEOM SCRIPTURE. 

BY THE EEV. G. CKOLY, LIi.D. 10s. Gd. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

" An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John BulL 




THE AUTOBIOGRAPHT OF A MISSIONART. 

BY THE BEV. J. P. EIiETOHEE, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of " A Residence at Nineveh." 2 v. 2l8. 

" A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Examiner. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OP THE ABISTOCBACY. 

BIT SIB BEBNABD BUBEE, Ulster Bang of Arms. 2 vols.. Sis. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orieaits, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar—- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
Ac., &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the dear, unaffected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.' The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their fsunily historian.*' — 
Standard, 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.-"- — Athe^ 
tuBum. 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

B7G. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

** To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice." — John Bull, 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE: 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY IKDED BOBEBT MONTAGU, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. Gs. 

^ Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts." — U. S. Mag^ 
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SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful Tolumes will he the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of all Judge Haliburton's admirable 
works. The ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances' eyince powers of imagination 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his quaint 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to ofifer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

■ '* Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him yenture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the cunning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
Tf^e book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
wUl please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There is 
something in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Athenaum, 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang uppn his 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is maldng love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally delightful ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Post. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF " SAM SLIOK." 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

**We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful." — Standard, 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge HaUburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
ttories and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
humour." — Globe, 
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FLORENCE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 

ST A. BAHiIiTEI COCHBANIS, ESQ. 2 vols. 



THE ROSES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF «« TBCB PIiIBT," &o. 3 vols. 

" The ''author of ' The Flirt' is erer welcome as a writer. The Roses' is a 
J novel which cannot fail to charm.'* — Observer • 

" * The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
j talent which appeared in * The Flirt,' and * The Manoeuvring Mother.' It is a 
I book which no one would lay down unfinished." — Standard, 

" In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy."-— JoA» Bull, 



i 



ELECTRA : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " ROOKHraHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LORD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. ' 3 V. 

From the Times. — " The author of 'Rockingham' holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpiose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in * Electra' are pourtrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand." 



i AILIEFORl) : A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF « JOHIT DRAYTON"." 3 v. 



** A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Observer, 
** A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic, 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality." — Spectator, 
" * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.' It is 
a deeply interesting tale." — Britannia, 



CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOls. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination." — Times. 

'* Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them." — Herald, 

" The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. • In Seraphael all will recog- 
^ uize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, will be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes will prove a delightful study."— 
Britannia, 
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H A K R Y M U I R; 

A STORY OP SCOTTISH LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MABOABBT MAITLAND." 

Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

^* We prefer * Harry Moir' to most of the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new tale, by the author of * Margaret Maitland/ 
is a real picture of the weakness of man's nature and the depths of woman's kind- 
ness. The narrative, to repeat our praise, is not one to be entered on or parted 
from without our regard^ for its writer being increased.*' — AtheruBum. 

** A picture of life, everywhere genuine in feeling, perfect in expression." — 
JSromtner. 

** This is incomparably th« best of the author's works.. In it the brilliant 
promise afforded by ' Margaret Maitland' has been fully realised, and now there 
can be* no question that, for graphic pictures of Scottish life, the author is 
entitled to be ranked second to none among modern writers of fiction." — Cale- 
donian Mercury, 

BY THE SAME ATJTHOE. 



ADAM GRAEME 

OF MOSSGRAY. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of 
interest and delight by its admirable pictures 
of Scottish life and scenery." — PoaL 



CALEB FIELD. 

A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
Cheaper Edition. 1 v. 6^. 

"This beautiful production is every way 
worthy of its author's reputation in the 
very first ranlc of contemporary writers.'*— > 
Standard. 



DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BY ELIOT "WAKBUKTOIT. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening 
of a communication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, 
furnishes the foundation of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the 
high reputation which the author of the * Crescent and the Cross* had already 
made for himself. The early history of the Merchant Prince introduces the 
reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition; the portraitures of 
Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; 
the scenes in America exhibit the state of the natives of the new world at that 
period ; the daring deeds of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in 
the story ; and an additional interest is infused into it by the introduction of 
various celebrated characters of the period, such as Law, the French financier, 
and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingredients 
are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by which 
the pen of Eliot Wari)nrtou was so eminently distinguished.'' — John Bull, 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BY LADY OATHARnTE IiOITG. 3 vols. 

*' As a tracing of the workings of human passion and principle, the book is full 
of exquisite beauty, delicacy, and tenderness." — Daily News, 
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BEGINALD LYLE. 

BY MISS PARDOE. 3 v. 

HIGH AND LOW; 

OB, LIFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 v. 

THE YOUNG HEIRESS, 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

*' The knowledge of the world which Mrs* 
Trollope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
■trougly exhibited in the pages of this 
nofeL"— 06«Br»er. 

The DEAN'S DAUGHTEB, 

OB, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

*< One of the best of Mrs. Grore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart aud 
sparkling epigram." — Morning Chronicle, 

CASTLE AVON. 
By the Author o£ 

" EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 v. 

" One of the most successful of the au- 
tiior's works." — Post, 

LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

*'This fascinating norel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the late Diike of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the noyel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John BulL 

THE LONGWOODS 
OF THE GRANGE. 

By the Author of 

" ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

*' * The Longwoods* are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance reulers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the ' Vicar of 
Wakefield.* **-~DaUy Neun, 

UNCLE WALTER. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 t. 

*' ' Uncle Walter' is an occeedlngly enter- 

taining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 

than ever in her position as one of Uus ablest 

fiction writer8t)f theday.**— ifomiiijr Pot^ 



ALICE WENTWORTH. 

A nQvel of exciting interest."— Post. 



<( 



THE KINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 

" We heartily commend this story to the 
attention of our readers for its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read its impres- 
sive record without interest, and few without 
improvement." — Morning Post. 

BROOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

" ' Broomhill' is a tale of Ufe in poUte 
society. The dialogue is easy—the interest 
is well sustained." — Athenceum, 

MARY SEAHAMi 

BY MRS. GREY, 
Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 3 v. 

'* Equal to any former novel by its author." 
— "ilMefuroffi. 

ANNETTE. A Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Hon. Sk T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

" * Annette * is a stirring tale. The 
prefatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interesting, nor the less 
so for containing two long letters from Sir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— ^xomtner. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ETONIAN. 

BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortunes, and misfor- 
tunes—is here amusingly drawn and happily 
coloured by an accomplished artist. The 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."— Gtode. 

THE BELLE OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

By the Author of 
" The Old English Gentleman." 3 v. 

''An admirable story. It may take its 
place by the side of 'The Old £nglish Gen- 
tleman.* "—JoAn Bull, 

The LADY and the PRIEST. 
BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 
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